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HEN the men of 
the new draft came 
into the cantonment, 


John Grant of the 7th Com- 
pany of the ——th Infantry 
was made a corporal and 
put in command of a squad 
of newcomers. They were 
big, strapping lumberjacks, 
boisterous in manner, defiant 
and suspicious. They had 
apparently decided to be self- 
assertive and not more re- 
spectful to those in authority 
than was absolutely, neces- 
sary. 

Grant did not resent their 
air of independence ; he knew 
that many of the raw re- 
cruits came to the camp be- 
lieving that everyone, from 
generals down to corporals, 
would try to bully them and 
impose upon them, and he 
thought that his squad, as 
soon as they became reas- 
sured, would adapt them- 
selves comfortably to military 
life. He was himself a born 
soldier, prompt, orderly, de- 
cisive in movement, speech 
and thought; when he sur- 
veyed the new men he was 
pleased. 

‘«They’re a husky bunch, ’’ 
he said to his friend, Tom 
Sherley. ‘‘ They’ll be great 
fighters. ’’ 

‘*They’ll be a hard bunch 
to handle,’’ said Sherley. 

Grant made himself as help- 
ful to his new charges on their 
first day as they would per- 
mit him to be; their manner 
toward him, however, was 
brusque. A big, black-haired, 
thick -chested man named 
Ross Marlow seemed to be 
their unofficial leader, and he 
intimated to Grant in surly 
tones that he needed no one 
to show him how to fold his 
blankets. 

‘*All right,’’ said Grant. 
‘*But I’ve found that life in 
an army camp is not just the 
same as life on a farm, and 
I guess you’ll find it’s some 
different from life in a lum- 
ber camp. The army has its 
own special ways. ’’ 

‘*T’ve got mine,’’ replied 
Marlow. 





ORAWN BY E. F. WARO 





“YOU THOUGHT YOU'D SNEAK AWAY WITHOUT THAT SETTLEMENT,” 
SAID MARLOW. ‘NO, YOU DON'T” 


of Corp. Grant, had adopted 
Marlow’s method of folding 
and bestowing his blankets. 
The captain paused in front 
of the row of improperly 
made beds. He was a young 
man, only out ef college a 
couple of years, slight of fig- 
ure and youthful of face. 

‘*What’s the matter here ?”’ 
he demanded. He turned to 
Grant, who stood at atten- 
tion. ‘* Corporal, haven’t 
these men had instruction on 
arranging their blankets?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said Grant. 

‘*Lazy, or insubordinate— 
which?’’ The captain shot 
the words swiftly at Marlow, 
who was standing next to 
Grant. 

‘* Neither, ’’ replied Mar- 
low crisply. ‘‘Some things I 
do my own way.”’ 

**Not here,’’ replied the 
officer, with equal crispness. 
**Corporal, set these men at 
pulling stumpsand keep them 
at it till retreat. Work them 
so they won’t feel disposed 
to do things their own way 
any more.’’ 

The captain passed on ; the 
inspection ended. 

Marlow was sullen; the 
other members of the squad 
seemed subdued. Grant 
silently took his rifle and 
affixed the bayonet to it 
while the others watched 
with hostile eyes. He led 
them outdoors, showed them 
where to get the tools, and 
soon had them working on 
the stump -infested ground 
behind the barracks. 

‘*You’re not to talk to one 
another,’’ he said. ‘‘You’re 
to work insilence, and you’re 
not to take any time off to 
loaf. Any man who talks or 
loafs will get prodded with 
the bayonet. ’’ 

The challenge was one that 
he knew Marlow would ac- 
cept. It was only a few mo- 
ments before Marlow began 
to converse with his neigh- 
bors in a loud voice. Grant 
advanced and pricked him 
with the bayonet in the soft 
part of the leg. Marlow 
leaped back and shouted 








He deliberately folded his 
blankets in a manner differ- 
ent from that prescribed and 
laid them across the foot instead of 
across the head of his bed. Grant made 
no comment; he turned and went out- 
doors. At the entrance he met Leary 
and Connell, two other members of the 
squad who had just received their rifles. 

‘*Do you want a little practice in the 
manual of arms?’’ he asked. 

As there were groups along the street 
receiving their first instruction, the 
question was a natural one. 

‘‘Sure,’’ said Leary. 

Grant brought out his rifle and began 
to give the pair a lesson. They seemed 
interested, but awkward. 

‘*Both of you will need to do the 
movements with more snap,’’ Grant 
said. ‘‘Don’t slide the gun from one 
position to another; snap it up, snap 
it across, snap it down —see now!’’ 
He gave a demonstration. ‘‘Now try 
again, by the numbers. Right shoulder 
—arms. One—two—three!’’ 

At this point Marlow emerged from 
the barracks and, standing on the steps, 


SQUAD THREE 


‘by Arthur Stanwood Pier 


‘*Sure, there’s no use in overdoing 
it,’’ agreed Leary, with a grin. 

‘*This jerking a gun round, what’s 
the good of it?’’ said Marlow. ‘‘It 
doesn’t make a man any better able to 
shoot or fight. Just makes him look 
like a monkey on a stick.’’ He ad- 
dressed Grant in a tone that was mildly 
derisive and disparaging. ‘‘If you’ve 
got something really useful to show 
us, I ain’t above being shown ; but this 
folding blankets just so and picking 
up a gun, one, two, three,’’—empty- 
handed he travestied the movement, 
—‘*T can make better use of my time. ’’ 


Grant laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘You won’t| in the performance of school duties is a test 
have much time to make use of if you start| of manliness. 





Marlow was determined to dominate | 
the squad, and that to prevent such | 
domination would be difficult. The | 
men in the squad had been accustomed | 
in the lumber camp to follow Marlow’s 
leadership; he did not now propose to 
abdicate in favor of the corporal. In 
small ways Marlow exerted a harm- 
ful influence; if one of his comrades 
showed momentary zeal or eagerness 
in learning, Marlow would launch a 
sarcastic comment; he was like an un- 
ruly boy at school who contrives to 
create among his mates the impres- 
sion that to be unruly and to be slack 


Grant patiently advised and 


curses at the corporal. 

‘*Go about your business 
and don’t talk,’’ Grant said. 

**You wait; I’ll get you good and 
plenty!’’ said Marlow. 

Pulling stumps, even for expert lum- 
bermen, is fatiguing work. Grant did 
not choose to harass the men when they 
paused from swinging the pick or wield- 
ing the crowbar and stood about getting 
intervals of rest; but when Marlow 
seated himself on the ground, Grant 
advanced upon him with the bayonet 
again. 

**Get up,’’ he said. 

‘**Don’t you point that thing at me!’’ 
cried Marlow. 

‘**Get up!’’ The point of the bayonet 
approached closer and closer to the 
soft part of Marlow’s leg. 

‘*Don’t you touch me with that!’’ 
shouted Marlow. 

_Grant imperturbably administered a 
slight jab. Marlow scrambled to his 
feet, rubbing the wounded spot and 
pouring forth imprecations. 

‘**'You’ll get yours for this!’’ he 
shouted. 
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surveyed the efforts of his comrades. 


out to buck all the army regulations. ’’ | instructed the members of the squad, exhorted| Grant came at him again with the 
Under his scornful eye they wavered. 


‘I’m here to get ready and fight,’ retorted | them with some warmth on several occasions, | bayonet. ‘‘Go to work quick, and keep 
‘What are you poor crabs doing that | Marlow. ‘‘Not to be shown some cute tricks.’’ | and then came to see that if he was to be suc- quiet, unless you want to get stuck!’’ 
for?’’ Marlow demanded. ‘‘You’ll get| ‘‘All right,’’ said Grant. ‘‘ But save yourself | cessful as corporal of that particular unit he | he said sharply. 
enough of it before you’re done. Take | to fight the Germans. Don’t start out by taking | must meet and master Marlow in some open; Muttering between clenched teeth, 
it easy while you can.’’ on the U. S. Army.’”’ | clash. Marlow obeyed. Grant paced back and 
‘*T guess that’s pretty near right, ‘‘Don’t give yourself too much trouble over; On a morning when the captain made a forth, never letting his eyes wander for 
too,’’ said Connell, and he lowered | me,’’ retorted Marlow. His face looked ugly. | round of inspection of the barracks all the| more than a moment from Marlow. 
his rifle and slouched ‘back to the steps. It soon became apparent to Grant that| members of Squad Three, with the exception | Presently Tom Sherley, also with 
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bayonet fixed on his rifle, came up to Grant. 
**T’ve been detailed to help you stand guard, ’’ 
he explained. 

‘*Fine!’’ said Grant. ‘‘' That big, husky fellow 
working there with the crowbar is the one you 
need to watch. Prod any of them with the 
bayonet if they talk or loaf. They’re all work- 
ing too close together now.’’ 

He lifted his voice and addressed three of 
the squad. ‘‘Connell, Ward, Leary, start in 
now on that clump yonder.’’ He indicated a 
group of stumps fifty feet away. The three 
men moved toward it reluctantly. Grant took 
up a position overlooking them, and Sherley 
proceeded to watch Marlow and the others. 

A few moments later Marlow dropped his 
crowbar, drew out his pipe and began to fill it. 

‘*No smoking,’’ said Sherley. ‘‘Put up the 
pipe. ’’ 

‘‘Sure I’ll smoke,’’ replied Marlow. 

Sherley advanced upon him with the bayonet. 

‘*Put up the pipe,’’ he repeated. 

‘Oh, all right; only don’t stick me with 
that thing again!’’ Marlow grumbled, putting 
the pipe back into his pocket. ‘‘Say, what’s 
happening over there?’’ 

Sherley turned to look in the direction in- 
dicated, and Marlow sprang forward and with 
a powerful wrench tore the rifle from his hands. 

‘*Now, beat it!’’ cried Marlow vindictively, 
and he turned the bayonet on Sherley. ‘‘ Beat 
it—back where you belong. Back to the bar- 
racks for you—quick!’’ 

He advanced and Sherley retreated — not 
quite rapidly enough to suit Marlow, who ad- 
ministered a smart jab similar to those that he 
himself had already endured. 

Grant came hurrying up. ‘‘Put down the 
rifle!’’ he commanded. ‘‘Put it right down— 
now!’’ 

Marlow turned and faced him. ‘‘I’ll make a 
hole clean through you!’’ he shouted. 

The two men had their bayonets literally 
at each other’s throat. Hate flashed in Marlow’s 
eyes, cool determination in the corporal’s. 

‘*Put it down, or you’re liable to get hurt.’’ 

Grant spoke in a low, incisive voice. A vet- 
eran of the camp, he had received bayonet 
instruction and had shown himself an apt 
pupil. 

Marlow made a sudden lunge at his oppo- 
nent’s shoulder. Grant parried the blow and 
closed in, reversed his rifle, and drove the butt 
of it with all his force against Marlow’s breast. 
It caught the man off his balance after his 
lunge and bowled him over backward ; the rifle 
went spinning from his grasp, the back of his 
head struck violently against the ground, and 
he lay motionless. 

Grant picked up the rifle and handed it to 
Sherley. To the others, who stood awe-stricken, 


he said, ‘‘Feel of him; see if any ribs are/i 


stove in.’”’ 

While they investigated, Grant talked to Sher- 
ley, making sure that the others should hear. 

““This bunch will make first-class fighting 
men when they’ve, learned to take discipline, 
Some of the best are those that have to get it 
at the point of the bayonet. Coming to, is 
he?’’ 

Marlow stirred and sat up; he looked dazed. 

Grant took off his canteen, opened it, and 
held it out. ‘‘Here, take a swig of this; it will 
make you feel better. ’’ 

Marlow swallowed the water obediently; 
then with an effort he got to his feet and 
waiked round in a manner that suggested he 
was trying to familiarize himself once more 
with the use of his legs. 

**No bones broken, I guess,’’ said Grant. 
‘*You other fellows can go back to work,’! 

There was a new docility in their manner 
as they resumed their occupation; but Grant 
was not interested in watching them ; his atten- 
tion was fixed more particularly on Marlow. 
And Marlow, after satisfying hirhself that he 
was in full possession of his faculties, quietly 
picked up his crowbar. At the end of the day’s 
work Grant called his squad round him and 
deliyered a little lecture: 

‘*You fellows can avoid more trouble of this 
sort if you want to. You’re here to be soldiers, 
and you’ve got to conform to the rules, 
whether you like them or not, whether they 
strike you as foolish er not. There’s no use 
deciding you’ll do about as you please; you 
won’t be allowed to. And now get over your 
grouches, and just bear in mind that your 
enemy is not your corporal, or your sergeant, 
or your lieutenant, but the Germans. ’’ 

Two of the men grinned appreciatively ; 
others looked stolid; Marlow gazed at Grant 
with an expression in his eyes that the corpora! 
could not fathom. . 

‘*You want to watch that fellow that you 
mauled, ’’ said Sherley as he and Grant walked 
away together. ‘‘He’s likely to stick a knife 
into you when you sleep. ’’ 

‘*T don’t know but you’re right,’’ admitted 
Grant. 

There was no question anyway that Mar- 
low’s hold on the other members of the squad 
was loosened if not entirely cast off. They 
showed themselves more prompt in responding 
to orders than they had been, and in every way 
more amenable to discipline. Even Marlow him- 
self offered no rebellious opposition to the 
orders that were issued. He and the others 
no longer folded their blankets their own way. 

But his animosity toward the corporal was 





clearly not diminished ; sometimes when Grant 
met the man’s unwavering gaze, in which 
there was a slumberous malignancy, he won- 
dered just what kind of retaliation Marlow 
was meditating. ‘‘He’s like an Indian,’’ 
thought Grant. ‘‘ Bound to have revenge.’’ 

Three days later Marlow said to Grant in 
one of the intervals at drill, ‘‘I hear they have 
glove fights at the Y. M. C. A. every night. 
Are you man enough to put on the gloves and 
stand up to me?”’ 

“If I’m man enough to stand up to you 
with the bayonet, I’m man enough to stand 
up to you with the gloves,’’ replied Grant. 
And the other members of the squad laughed. 

Marlow scowled; the laughter was one of 
many little signs that his old crowd had given 
their allegiance to the corporal. 

That evening in the ring behind the Y. M. 
C. A. hut, before a throng at first interested 
and then excited, Marlow and Grant engaged 
in battle. In boxing ability they were equally 
matched; but Marlow was fifteen pounds 
heavier than his opponent and was just as fast 
on his feet. After about ten rounds his supe- 
rior weight and strength began to tell; Grant 
was knocked down twice, was finally battered 
at will about the ring, and was saved from a 
complete knock-out only by the intervention 
of the sergeant, who was acting as referee, and 
who did not care to have any man’s efliciency 
reduced temporarily by extreme punishment. 


Bleeding and panting, Grant pulled his gloves’ 


off and put out his hand. 
Marlow took it half- 
heartedly. 

‘*You will make the 
dandy fighter with the 
bayonet,’’ Grant said. 
‘‘Sparring and bayonet 
fighting are pretty much 
the same. A few lessons, 
and you’d knock me out 
with the bayonet, same 
as with the fists. ’’ 

‘It’s a knock-out still 
that I’m owing you,”’ 
said Marlow in a voice 
that sounded unrecon- 
ciled. 

Nevertheless, there 
was from’ that time an 
improvement in the 
spirit and behavior of 
Squad Three. Especially 
did it become marked 


that he shot from ex- 
actly the right position, 
that he sighted as accu- 


sort the men appreciated. 

Now the improvement in the bearing and 
the spirit of Squad Three was noticed not only 
by the corporal but also by the lieutenants 
and the captain ; and one consequence was that 
Grant suddenly received orders to report for 
training at a camp for officers. 

The squad had just finished the morning’s 
target practice and were seated cleaning their 
rifles when Grant informed them that he was 
leaving them. There was not much said. 

‘*T suppose it’s in the nature of a promo- 
tion,’’ remarked Connell; the tone suggested a 
doubt whether it was or not. 

Marlow made no comment for a few mo- 
ments ; he appeared too busy swabbing out the 
inside of his rifle. He held the piece up and 
squinted through the barrel critically, and as 
he did so he remarked, ‘‘There’s one thing, 
Grant: you won’t get away till you and I have 
squared accounts. ”’ 

Grant felt disappointed at the coolness with 
which the men had heard his good news, and 
exasperated at the spirit of vindictiveness that 
still animated Marlow. He had thought that 
the men, since they had begun to improve in 
their work, had also begun to like him. 

‘*You’d better save your fighting blood till 
you go against the Germans, Marlow,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I don’t want to waste any of it for you. ’’ 

‘*Don’t worry about that,’’ replied Marlow. 

It seemed to Grant in the three days remain- 
ing before his departure both curious and dis- 
couraging that his intimacy with his squad 
diminished and that his influence waned. 
Marlow: apparently was asserting again his 
old command over the men. At least they 
were always gathering about him when they 
were off duty, and they avoided the corporal. 
Even with this unaccountable behavior obvious 
enough, Grant was unprepared for the squad’s 
final display of indifference, of utter lack of 
friendliness. Although they all knew the hour 
at which he was to leave, none of them were 
at hand to bid him good-by. He shook hands 
with the sergeants, the lieutenants, the cap- 
tain, with men from other squads who came 
up to wish him the best of luck; but there 
was no member of Squad Three to see him go. 








PINK SAT DOWN ON THE PORCH 
STEP TO WATCH FOR HER 
MOTHER 





And for that reason, although his superior 
officers had thought so well of his work as to 
recommend him for a commission, he left the 
cantonment with a sense of dejection ;the had 
failed with his squad, and he did not know 
exactly why or how. 

When he stepped out of the jitney upon the 
station platform, some familiar figures in khaki 
suddenly closed round him. He realized with 
bewilderment that they were the members of 
Squad Three. 

‘You thought you’d sneak away without 
that settlement,’’ said Marlow. ‘‘ No, you 
don’t. You and me are going to have it out 
before you leave. ’’ 

His voice and manner were truculent; his 
companions pressed closer, grinning and chuck- 
ling with excitement. Grant looked at him 
straight and said coldly, ‘‘Well?’’ 

“*T told you I was going to square accounts 
with you,’’ began Marlow. And then his voice 
lost its menacing note, and he became suddenly 
awkward and embarrassed. ‘‘Well, it’s just 
that we fellows all know you started us going 
right when we were set on going wrong, and 
we thought we’d like to give you this.’’ 





He thrust a small package into Grant’s hand. 


ONG 


G3y Fanny 


S Gen. Lee strolled down 
the twilight street he 
glanced appreciatively 

about him. Although he had 





It gleamed in the satin-smooth 
darkness of her hair. It painted 


‘‘Well, well,’’ said the general, advancing, 
‘if this isn’t the prettiest sight my old eyes 
have looked on for many a long day.’’ 

Pink sprang up and, with the toasting fork 
in one hand and her greeting in the other, ran 
joyfully to meet him. 

‘*You seem very comfortable in here,’’ said 
the general. ‘‘May I have a cup of your 
tea?’’ 

He accepted the chair that she drew up, but 
when she reached for a candlestick he made a 
deterrent gesture. ‘ 

‘*The firelight is so pleasant,’’ he said, sud- 
denly. 

His blue-gray eyes became musing as he 
watched Pink moving about, placing a plate, 





pouring the tea. The young girls were roses, 


‘‘What’s the joke? What are you giving 
me?’’ demanded Grant suspiciously. ‘‘Some 
kind of bomb?’’ 

‘*Open her up,’’ urged Leary ; and so, while 
Squad Three crowded closer, Grant opened 
‘ther’’ up. ‘‘She’”’ proved to be a fine wrist 
watch, with an illuminated dial—just such a 
watch as the captain of the company wore. 

‘* Say, fellows,’’ — Grant’s eyes shone, — 
‘‘this is the surprise of my life. You bet I’ll 
prize this watch! Thank you, every one of you.” 

They all looked quite sheepish as they each 
in turn shook hands with Grant. Then, 
ashamed of having displayed so much senti- 
ment, they all stood round and talked more 
roughly than usual, until the train came in 
and Grant climbed aboard. They started to 
plod back the two miles to the camp. 

‘*Wouldn’t it be funny if, when he’s an 
officer, we should be put under him?’’ re- 
marked Leary. 

**Ves. I’d kind of like it, ’’ admitted Connell. 

‘*Sure. It’d be all right,’’ said Marlow. 

Meanwhile in the train Grant was looking 
at the watch and thinking: ‘‘That’s an officer’s 
watch, for sure. I’ve got to win it. Say, but 
I’d like to lead that bunch of fighting men!’’ 


THOSE 
STAYED 


Kemble Johnson. 


he thought, roses growing over ruins, hiding 
them, making them lovely until the men could 
build again. 

‘*T came by Bon Air to-day,’’ he said. 

Pink paused, attentive. 

‘*T noticed that the creeper on the end wall 
had grown in under the porch roof,’’ said the 
general. 

Pink nodded gravely. ‘‘It’s all across the 
front door,’’ she said. 

Bon Air was one of the tragedies that stood 


roof, | out. The owner, Dr. Volney, a surgeon in the 


Army of Northern Virginia, had succumbed to 
a fever in ’62. After that his wife had gone to 
live in Richmond with relatives and had later 
died there. Tom, the eldest son, had been 
killed in one of the early actions of ’63. Alan, 
the younger, when last heard of had been ina 
prison hospital up North and was supposed to 
be dead. Gen. Lee had known Dr. Volney 
well at one time, and the sight of Bon Air 
left him sad. Pink roused first. ‘‘Soldiers are 
always coming back after we have given them 
up for dead,’’ she said. 

‘*Ves,’’ said the general, brightening, ‘‘that 
is true.’’ 

**T hope some one will come back to Bon 
Air by spring,’’ said Pink. ‘‘Mr. Hardy 
promised to be our foreman again, and mother 
thinks of moving back to Sunnyside in the 
spring. I don’t wish to sit on the front porch 
there and look across the road at an empty 
house with vines growing all over the front 
door. ’”’ 

Gen. Lee smiled as he rose. ‘‘You must at 
least never let anything grow across the front 
door at Sunnyside,’’ said he playfully. 

‘*Mother ought to be home by now,”’ said 
Pink, peering out into the dusk. 

‘*So ought I to be home by now,’’ said the 
general. ‘‘Say to your mother that I am ex- 
tremely sorry to have missed her.’’ 

He strode erectly away, and Pink sat down 
on the porch step to watch for her mother. 

Fresh and happy-hearted and clear-headed 
as she was, even Pink had not escaped the 
shadow that had fallen upon a whole genera- 
tion of young girls growing to womanhood in 





“| HOPE SOME ONE WILL COME BACK TO BON AIR BY SPRING,” SAID PINK 
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a world too dark, too sad. During the day- 
time she emerged vietoriously from the 
shadow; but in the unoccupied evening 
hours it gathered again softly. So deeply 
was she within it as she mused now 
that she did not observe the young man 
coming up the street until he swept off 
his hat and asked doubtfully : 

‘*Ts it—Miss Carrol ?’’ 

He was a tall young man who limped 
slightly, who stooped slightly, but who 
was evidently trying hard not to show that 
he did either. Pink rose quickly. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, feeling that she should 
know him. Her hesitant accent made him 
smile. The smile waked memory, and 
she cried, ‘‘I do believe you are—Alan— 
Alan Volney.’’ 

‘*And you must be Pink—the little one. 

I knew your sister best, I’m afraid.’’ 

‘*Yes, she’s married now.’’ Pink moved 
aside. ‘‘ Please come in. I’m expecting 
mother home any minute. ”’ 

‘*My mother wrote me from Rich- 
mond,’’ he said, appearing to feel that his 
presence demanded explanation, ‘‘that she 
had left the Bon Air keys with Mrs. Car- 
rol. ” 

‘*Why, of course !’’ exclaimed Pink, sud- 
denly remembering the keys that lay on the 
top shelf of the seeretary in the corner. 
But she did not let him discover that she 
knew where they were, for she had a feeling 
that he would have taken them very politely 
and have gone limping off to Bon Air at once. 
And she did so wish to give him a cup of tea! 
As she poured it she repeated : 

‘*Mother is sure to be here very soon now. ’’ 

‘He took the cup from her with .a stiff 
movement, as if it were difficult to use that 
arm naturally, and she darted at him an in- 
voluntary, questioning look. 

‘*Oh, it’s nearly all right!’’ he said. ‘‘It’s 
good to be home at last,’’ he continued, smil- 
ing. A quiver fluttered across Pink’s face; 
but she gave him smile for smile. 

‘¢You’ll have us for neighbors in the 
spring,’’ she said. 

‘*That’s something to look forward to.’’ 

He glanced toward the open door and rose. 

Pink was glad that her mother had come. 
Her mother was never at a loss; never, appar- 
ently, had to stop to consider whether it would 


_ do to say this or that. She was greeting the 


pallid, limping young man as if he had returned 
to happy fortune. She was speaking sweetly 
of Alan’s mother, who had died broken-hearted. 

Pink sat silent, dulling herself, after the 
protective manner of youth, to sorrow and pain 
that she could not help, and she started the least 
bit when her mother addressed her directly : 

‘*Pink, will you get Alan the keys?’’ 

As she moved sedately across the room and 
reached up an arm to the shelf, she heard her 
mother say: 

‘*We should be glad to have you stay with 
us, Alan, until you get Bon Air in running 
order. ’’ 

‘Thank you very much, Mrs. Carrol,’ said 
Alan, ‘‘but I’ll go on home.’’ 

Her mother did not insist. She busied herself 
about Pink’s improvised tea table, adding rolls 
and sliced ham to the tea and toast, and seeing 
that Alan had his supper before going off into 
the dark for that uphill tramp home. 

**You’ll find Aunt Heppy there still,’’ she 
informed Alan, ‘‘and Uncle Sant and his mule 
team. The other negroes come and go. Some- 
times there will be quite a number of them in 
the quarters picking up a living some way.’’ 

Alan grinned unexpectedly and boyishly. ‘‘I 
reckon the neighbors know what way,’’ he 
said. 

He departed on the wave of Pink’s laugh- 
ter, overappreciative, perhaps, considering the 
smallness of the joke; but then she was so glad 
to have Alan make even the littlest joke. 

She stood in the door listening to his foot- 
steps sounding down the street. When she 


. turned within, her mother had got out her 


work and was hemming a ruffle. 
‘“*T think you ought to have made him stay, 
mother, ’’ Pink said in a low voice. 


Mrs. Carrol considered a moment. before }- 


replying, ‘‘It was best to let him go and get 
it over with. ’’ : 

Alan, going up the familiar road between 
old rows of trees, old hedges of Osage orange, 
walked slowly and looked often at the stars, 
which were very bright that night in a moop- 
less sky. He was not thinking at all, although 
he was aware of the scent of burning brush- 
wood hanging in the air, and of the mountains 
rising against the stars. When he turned into 
his own avenue of oaks he still was not think- 
ing. He had no need to think. He knew quite 
well what he was coming back to. Yet as the 
house bulked, lifeless and lightless, against 
the stars, he found that he had not done with 
feeling. A sick shock stopped him and set him 
trembling. 

He turned, thrusting forth a hand. It touched 
a window sill, and he knew in a moment that 
he stood by the office in the yard. The office 
presented itself as a temporary solution. By 
the light of a match he discovered that the 


_Toom remained exactly as it was when his 


father had spent his last office hour there. He 
went outside, found a treasure of brushwood, 
and concentrated on the task of building a fire. 
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“SET DAR AND EAT YO’ BREKFUS, CHILE,” SAID AUNT HEPPY, “AND QUIT 
YO’ JOKIN’. DAT OL’ FOOL TINK YO’ MEANS IT" 


When it blazed up he closed the door and 
lay back in his father’s chair, striving to keep 
from feeling as well as from thinking. He 
believed that if he could do it for just a little 
while he was tired enough to go to sleep; but 
on turning his cheek about he was aware of a 
contact other than that with the worn leather 
and, glancing back, saw his father’s rough old 
overcoat, tossed there long ago. It brought 
back to Alan his father as he had looked when 
setting out on his long winter rounds. It 
smelled of winds and rains and sunlight and 
medicine. Its sleeve of no color still crooked an 
elbow. Alan’s head sank back until it lay in 
the crook. He began to think, to think hard, 
to stay the tides of feeling. 

After all, there was enough to think about, 
once he began, for he had to start life again 
with only the land and his two hands. In the 
course of his thoughts he came to Pink, the 
girl who had grown up in the shadow during 
his four - year absence. 
It seemed impossible 
that anyone so fresh 
and so beautiful as Pink 
could have grown up in 
that shadow. How sweet 
she had looked offering 
him the old keys! He re- 
membered that she was 
to be his neighbor in the 
spring. 

He rose presently and 
went to lie on the lounge 
in the corner by the fire- 
place. There he slept 
until morning, when 
Aunt Heppy, having 
seen the smoke from the 
office chimney, brought 
hima breakfastof stewed 
chicken and corn bread 
on a tray set with china 
that Alan remembered 
at once. 

He was on his feet, 
wide -awake in a mo- 
ment, smiling down into 
the good brown face in 
which welcoming joy 
subdued all sadder emo- 
tions. Behind A unt Hep- 
py came her husband 
laden with fresh water . 
and firewood. Alan took the tray from 
old woman and the pitcher from Uncle Sant. 

**Don’t you know,”’ he said, laughing, ‘‘that 
you mustn’t do all this for me—now?’’ 

Unele Sant stared at Alan. ; 

“Set dar and eat yo’ brekfus, chile,’’ said 
Aunt Heppy,;‘‘and quit yo’ jokin’. Dat ol’ 
fool tink yo’ means it.’’ 

Aunt Heppy and Uncle Sant had been 
Alan’s earliest memories. After he had had 
his breakfast, while they hovered proudly 
over him, he made them sit down and tell him 





“PINK,” SAID ALA 


WHOLE WORLD T 


Compared with the stay-at-home history 
unfolded by the two old negroes, how pale and 
humdrum a thing was the stay-at-home his- 
tory of any white person. They used language 
in its starkness. When they spoke, Alan saw. 
After he knew everything he felt that he could 
put it all by, trust it to memory to keep for 
him forever, and get to work, as his father 
would have done. 

**Dat’s all, my lam’,’’ said Aunt Heppy at 
last. 

‘*Except that you two have stayed on, and 
hoped I’d come back, and kept the mules 
alive,’’ said Alan. 

All three had risen and were standing on 
the bricks outside, looking across the yard to 
the big house. 

‘*‘Why,’’ exclaimed Alan, ‘‘the vines have 
actually grown over the front door!’’ 

The old negroes.eyed each other. Uncle Sant 
did not tell Alan that he had never had the 
heart to tear them away. He only said very 








THING — ANYTHING IN THE 


hurriedly, and in a tone of intense astonish- 
ment: ‘‘’Clar ter goodness if dey ain’t! I’ll 
see ’bout dat.’’ 

Alan stood very still, gazing at the door with 
the red creeper across it. 

‘*Never mind,’’ he said at last. ‘‘ Happiness 
went out of that door, Uncle Sant. We won’t 
tear away the vines until she comes back.’’ 

Aunt Heppy and Uncle Sant understood. 
Alan beheld in their awed and wistful faces 
that they visioned Happiness as some figure, 
joyous and shining, standing once more in the 
door of his darkened house, turning it with 
one transfiguring look back into a home. 

That fall Alan and Uncle Sant worked hard. 
They even got in a field of fall wheat with the 
mules. They patched up the farm workshop 
and mended harness and machinery. They 
gathered fruit and hoarded nuts like squirrels. 
Alan lost his stoop in the woods and his limp 
somewhere on the high hills. He got back the 
youth and the strength 
that his wounds had 
taken from him. 

For various reasons he 
kept much to himself. 
Still he could not al- 
ways avoid his father’s 
friends — Judge Alder- 
son, for example, who, 
meeting Alan one after- 
noon, asked: 

‘*Why don’t you come 
to see us, you old re- 
cluse, you?’’ 

Alan glanced whimsi- 
cally at his patched 
boots. He did not mind 
the old judge. 

‘*Nonsense!’’ said the 
judge heartily. Then he 
added :‘‘ Alan, the people 
in this county owe your 
father thousands of dol- 
lars. I doubt if he ever 
sent anyone a bill in his 
life. Still he did keep 
books. Look us up in 
them. Send in bills. I 
mailed you a check this 
morning covering my 
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N, “ HAVE I ANY- 


O OFFER YOU?” 


tively at the judge. He 

did not believe the judge owed*his father any- 
thing at all, or else it had long ago been paid 
to Alan’s mother. The judge stared back hard 
at Alan. Alan’s eyes dropped. 

“Thank you, judge,’’ he said gently. 

Through the winter of that year Alan worked 
when he could, and when he could not sat in 
the office and read. He read a good deal of 
poetry. Lines of this poetry used to come back 
to him in the field or the workshop: 

I have had playmates, I have had companions. 
And: 

How green the corn along the battlefield. 


Or sometimes, for he was only twenty-four: 
But dearer, fairer, sweeter far than all. 


When lines like that came ‘into his head he 
always remembered that Pink ‘Carrol was to 
be his neighbor in the spring, and he would 
look aeross the road to Sunnyside, showing a 
mellow red between tall locust trees. One spring 
morning, when he stood out in his yard‘and 
looked across, he saw open windows, and Pink 
standing in the open door, with her rosy.muslin 
dress fluttering in the fresh breeze. When she 
saw him she waved her hand madly, and he 
waved his madly back. 

In the afternoon he went over and asked 
whether he could help, and sat on the porch 
step at Pink’s feet and talked to her mother. 
Her mother asked Alan’s advice about this 
and that agricultural problem; but she did it 
only out of politeness, because she knew a good 
deal more about farming than Alan did, and 
she soon left the young people alone together. 


Pink saw Alan just as he was, in his 
workaday clothes, which were his all; but 
they did not matter. Just as Pink could 
look fresh-and lovely, no matter how faded 
her dress, so could Alan’s courageous 
youth triumph over Aunt Heppy’s patches 
on his elbow. Mrs. Carrol, unpacking 
china in the pantry, smiled as she listened 
to their happy laughter, and presently, as 
it became cooler, she came out and folded 
a shawl round Pink’s shoulders. 

Pink drew the arabesqued web close 
about her. It was rose colored and vivid 
black. It looked like hundreds of flower 
fairies dancing with hundreds of tiny black 
imps. Lance, the step-brother who had 
gone West so long before, had sent it to her 
mother. 

‘*Lance is coming this summer,’’ Pink 
confided to him. ‘‘He means to take us 
back with him, he says.’’ 

Her eyes were large and wondering. 
California was still a far-away legend of a 
place in ’66. Alan’s heart sank. 

‘*But mother wouldn’t leave Virginia,’’ 
said Pink, ‘‘and I wouldn’t, either.’’ 

Alan noticed just then how the sun was 
shining in long, splendid gelden slants all 
over everything. There could not possibly 
have been more gold in California than 
there was in Virginia at that moment. 

But everything went wrong with Alan after 
April. A eold spell the last of May ruined the 
fruit blossoms. In June Aunt Heppy gota 
stroke in the side, and died of it, and Uncle 
Sant got a stroke, in the heart, we must sup- 
pose, and died of that. 

Alan did for them what he would never have 
done for himself: he sent in bills to the more 
opulent of his father’s debtors and so was able 
to get the old people decently buried. It would 
have been a shame to him for all time if he 
had not done them that last service in a fitting 
manner. 

Then in July Billy mule stumbled into a 
post hole and broke his front leg well above 
the knee. It was while Alan was hunting for 
his mule, which had strayed the day before, 
that Pink walked to town for the mail. The 
afternoon was hot, and Pink’s cheeks looked 
like the reddest roses along the street by the 
time she entered the cooling shade of the post 
office and was handed the long-expected letter 
from Lanee. 

Although the letter was to her mother, and 
she could not gratify her natural curiosity con- 
cerning its contents immediately, the mere fact 
of it was exciting. 

‘*Tt’s from Lance,’’ she kindly informed the 
postmaster. 

‘*He’ll be taking you back with him,’’ proph- 
esied Mr. Brosser. 

**T wouldn’t go,’’ said Pink most decidedly. 

‘*Tt’s from Lance,’’ he heard Pink saying 
again, this time to a rider who had reined in 
his white horse by the sidewalk. 

‘*T’m just on my way to Sunnyside,’’ said 
the general, smiling down at Pink and her 
letter. ‘‘Did you walk in all this heat? Well, 
you shall ride baek. Get right up here behind 
me. ””? 

Pink obeyed the general like a good girl; 
but she felt very queer without two yards of 
riding skirt to conceal her toes, and she only 
breathed quite freely when they were clear of 
the town. Among other subjects the general 
spoke of Alan. 

‘*T should have called on that young man 
long ago,’’ said he. ‘‘I admire him for coming 
back. I have heard that he might have stayed 
North and have entered a law office with an 
old friend of Dr. Volney.’’ 

Pink had never heard that. Her eyes beamed 
with omly the general’s gray shoulders to see. 
When they reached Sunnyside they found Mrs. 
Carrol on the porch, and the general had his 
ehair there also. Pink brought him iced tea 
and some rusk sliced thin, then sat on the 
bottom step and fed sugar lumps to Traveler 
and looked across to Bon Air. Presently she 
pricked up her ears. Gen. Lee was saying that 
he would call on Alan now if the ladies would 
stroll over with him. Mrs. Carrol excused her- 
self on aecount of impending household duties; 
bat Pink accompanied the general. 

They did not, of course, know about Billy 
mule, and Pink thought Alan would be some- 
where about, in the garden perhaps. The office 
door steed open, and a chair on the bricks out- 
side offered itself to the general. He took it, 
and Pink ran off to find Alan. During her 
absenee the general looked about him. Although 
he did not know Alan personally and had not 
known Alan’s father for many years before 
his death, and although he spent his whole life 
doing for and helping some one, he felt uncom- 
fortable because he had not visited Bon Air 
earlier, ‘and tried to help Alan, too. His sensi- 
tive ‘survey yielded him the story of the un- 
skillfally and bravely mended wreck of life 
and home. 

Pink appeared in the garden gate, shaking 
her dark head, and he understood that Alan 
was not to be found. He rose reluctantly and 
came away. 

“*Tt’s queer, the door’s being open,’’ said 
Pink, as they unwillingly gave up the search. 

She could not guess that Alan had left it open 
when he ran back in a hurry to get his pistol 
that he might do Billy mule a difficult kindness. 
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With two mules he could have kept going. 
With one it was not a simple matter. If it had 
not been for the catastrophe of Billy mule, 
Alan might never have listened to the proposals 
that Lance made a week later. 

Lance viewed things as a stranger. He had 
snapped the ties of place and kin so young that 
he had been able to grow new ones. Lance’s 
ties of place and kin stretched all of the way 
back to California, to his wife and his children 
and his mine and his ranch there. 

‘‘What on earth have you to stay here for?’’ 
he demanded of Alan one day. With a wave of 
the hand he reduced Bon Air to a futility. 

The two-were walking along a Bon Air hill 
erest. Alan had not gone over to Pink’s front 
porch for several evenings. He felt that he 
must not go over there again and sit beside 
her, with his empty hand, not daring to stretch 
itself out to her. 

‘*‘Come back with me,’’ said Lance. ‘‘We’ll 
get mother and Pink out later.’’ 

Lance had guessed, it seemed. They sat 
down on a ledge of limestone, and he continued 
his splendid monologue. 

‘“‘That’s what life can be,’’ he concluded. 
‘‘This,’’ he glanced out to the circling moun- 
tain rim, ‘‘isn’t life.’’ He dropped his hand 
over Alan’s as it rested on the ledge. ‘‘Get out 
of it yourself !’’ he cried. ‘‘Get Pink out of it.’’ 

Alan did not color at hearing his deep desire 
flashed forth in bold brotherly words. He 
turned his intent gaze on Lance for just a 
moment. 

‘It’s true,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve nothing to offer 
her here. ’’ 

But his hand lay unresponsive beneath 
Lance’s fingers. Lance saw only weed-grown 
hillsides and a dark house netted in wild- 
growing vines. It was a great deal more that 
Alan saw. It was a great deal more than he 
could toss away like a worn-out coat. 

‘*I’ll have to think it over,’’ said Alan at 
last, breaking a long silence. 

One night the following week came the last 
straw—a summer hurricane driving tandem 
with destruction down the valley. When it had 
passed, Alan’s wheat field was to all practical 
purposes obliterated and his barn roof was 
torn off. 

Alan stood in the office door the next morn- 
ing, and with a queer sort of smile gazed on 
the devastation. All that day he sat in his 
father’s chair and gazed from door and 
window. Sometimes he looked across at the 
house door, which would never now, he 
thought, be opened for any happiness of his; 
and sometimes he looked across at Sunnyside 
and wondered what Pink would think if he 
went West with Lance. 

In the late afternoon a shadow fell over his 
threshold. He sprang up, flushing, and offered 
his chair. 

‘*You were out the other day,’’ said Gen. 
Lee, smiling, ‘‘so I came back.’’ 

Alan had never spoken to the general before ; 
but in a moment they were talking of Alan’s 
father, ‘and it was an old friend who sat in 
his father’s chair. The general leaned back, 
enjoying the hilltop breezes that were lifting 
the wave of white hair across his forehead. 
His eyes brightened with pleasure in the fine 
prospect. A peaceful look lay over his ruddy 
face, the look of one who rests in the eve- 
ning hours. 

While they spoke of Alan’s father, the gen- 
eral related something that Alan had not 
known. Some time before the war there was 
an epidemic of smallpox in the southern part 
of the state. When the local doctors fled, Dr. 
Volney had, out of sheer hu- 
manity, gone down there and 
stayed three months tending 
the stricken creatures. Alan 
listened gratefully. It was one 
more splendid thing for mem- 
ory to keep forever. 

‘*And though I have been 
so long getting up here, ’’ said 
the general, subtly linking 
what he had just said of the 
doctor with what he was about 
to say to Alan, ‘‘I have par- 
ticularly wished to come. I 
wished to tell you how greatly 
I—all your father’s friends— 
value the example you have 
set our young men.’’ 

Alan looked as bewildered 
as he felt. He really did not 
know what the general meant. 

‘*T mean, ’’ said the general, 
‘**that you came back ; that you 
are standing by what must 
sometimes, I fear, seem a for- 
lorn hope; that you are help- 
ing,’’ he waved a hand toward 
the open eastern window, ‘‘to 
make all that live again. ’’ 

Alan colored deeply, and 
bent his head. It seemed the 
natural embarrassment of in- 
genuous youth; but when he 
again met the general’s trust- 
ful eyes, he was feeling meaner 
than he had ever felt before. 
A silence fell between them. 
The general was glancing from 
the eastern window as if he 
could not get enough of Alan’s 








beautiful view, and Alan was gazing thought- 
fully at the general. He had, of course, the 
right to spend his own life standing by a 
forlorn hope; but what of Pink’s life? 

Drawn by that intent look, the general looked 
back to Alan. 

‘*Gen. Lee,’’ the young man said, ‘‘I can’t 
allow you to think better of me than I deserve. 
I came back, it is true; but I’ve been sitting 
here all day making up my mind to go West 
with Lance Carrol.’’ 

The general said nothing, only waited with 
his kind look, since Alan seemed about to 
speak further. 

‘*T love Miss Carrol,’’ said Alan, bringing 
it out desperately. ‘‘What can I offer her 
here ?’’ 

He was standing now, straight and shabby 
and tall, humble with the shame the general 
had put into his soul, and pale with the love 
and despair Pink had put into his heart. He 





showed Pink’s old friend all his poverty with 
a single small gesture of his empty hands. 

The general looked him over well. It seemed 
to him that Alan had a great deal to offer Pink. 
He said gravely: 

‘If I were you, I should ask Miss Carrol 
that question as soon as possible. ’’ 

The general departed before long, feeling 
somehow that Alan would not go West, after 
all. And Alan, feeling that way, too, pro- 
ceeded to take the general’s advice. 

Pink was stooping over the sweet alyssum 
bed when Alan entered the flower garden at 
Sunnyside. For a week Pink had not seen 
Alan except ata distance. She was a little pale, 
a little tremalous, as she straightened and 
stood looking up at him. 

‘*Pink,’’ said Alan tremulously, ‘‘have I 
anything — anything in the whole world to 
offer you?’’ 

He asked it with defiance of fate in his dark 





eyes, and Pink, on his heart now, sobbed out: 
‘*You’ve got — everything !’’ 

‘*Come for a walk with me,’’ he whispered. 

He took her across the road and up the ave- 
nue. He had been back almost a year. The 
vines across the front door were turning scarlet 
again. 

‘*Tear them away,’’ said Alan. 

Pink lifted her arms and tore at the vine 
strands in a rapture of destructive joy. Alan 
would never know how Pink’s strong little 
fingers had been longing to get at those ridic- 
ulous vines. 

‘*You put the key in, too,’’ said Alan, giv- 
ing it to her. 

Pink thrust in the key. She bent her will to 
the task, and turned it as well. The door 
swung open, slowly, rustily, creakily. 

‘«There!’’ cried Pink, with the most delight- 
ful triumph in her tone, as she turned, a joyous 
and shining figure, in Alan’s doorway. 


THE PAMELAS CHARTER 


6gy Adrian Hayward : 


EFORE the first fury 
B of Ras’s onslaught 
Lyman had to give 
way. His one hundred and 
sixty pounds were solid and 
well placed, but the negro 
was much heavier. Nevertheless, Lyman was 
prepared to take care of himself in such an 
encounter to a degree that the huge shoveler 
did not suspect. 

Among the clerk’s youthful acquaintances 
in Halifax had been a colored boy by the name 
of George Dixon with whom he had been ac- 
customed to hold occasional friendly boxing 
bouts. Both boys had grown remarkably clever 
at the sport, and the colored boy had finally 
become a professional pugilist. Once or twice 
after Dixon had won a pugilistic champion- 
ship, Lyman had put on the gloves with him 
and, somewhat to his‘own surprise, had most 
respectably acquitted himself. 

Ras was infinitely surprised, therefore, when 
his wild, vicious swings failed to get home. 
Somehow, in spite of the poor light and the 
doubtful footing, Lyman, by clever dodging, 
side-stepping and blocking, managed to weather 
the gust and escape serious harm. Then, at 
the first let-up, he took the offensive and, 
closing in at every opening, landed rapid pun- 
ishment on the shoveler’s body. 

The shift brought hilarious shouts from 
Ras’s comrades. The discovery that it was the 
boss and not Jones who had descended upon 
them had given them momentary pause, and 
now the sight of their companion getting the 
worst of it touched their sense of humor. In 
an ordinary rough-and-tumble fight or general 
mélée Ras had the reputation of being a 
genuine terror. With gleeful chuckles and ex- 
cited encouragement to Lyman to ‘‘ sock dat 
nigger!’’ they scrambled out of the way as the 
fighters shuffied furiously back and forth over 
the crunching coal dust. 

Wary, with mind concentrated on the task 
in hand, Lyman jumped in and out like a 
panther and put into each well-placed blow 
all the power he possessed. He was careful to 
avoid a clinch. The swiftness of the attack 
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baffled the negro and left him helpless. Des- 
perately he strove with all his gorilla -like 
strength‘to do something effective, but it was of 
no use; he grew bewildered, and gradually the 
look of malignant passion on his face faded until 
finally he staggered backward and dropped on 
the coal. 

““T’s sure got enough, boss! I’s sick!’’ he 
said with a gasp. 

The three other shovelers slapped their legs 
in delight.. They giggled, they danced, they 
shouted. They struggled to express their appro- 
bation of the victor: 

‘*Yo’ shore am a serapper, Mistaw Phelps; 
yas, sar! Yo’ mighty handy wi’ yo’r hands!’’ 

**Me, I jes’ soon get kicked by Old Isr’el’s 
big mule as have yo’ pound me, boss!’’ 

For a moment Lyman stood swaying dizzily. 
He had not escaped scot-free. Just at the last, 
as he had bumped into the steel tub and 
caromed off it, one of Ras’s wild swings had 
found his eye. One more blow like that and the 
fight might have ended differently. Abruptly, 
then, he became conscious of shadows cutting 
the light from above and glanced up through 
the hatchway. 

Joe LaPoint, the fireman, had followed 
Lyman; but when he reached the deck and 
looked on the scene in the hold below, he 
had considered discretion as the better part of 
valor. 

‘‘Ha, ha! Prenez garde, gargon!’’ he had 
said to himself. ‘‘These is w’at you call scrap 
and no place for de peaceful man! M’sieu 
Phelps will be kill; I will breeng help!’’ 

Dashing down into the cabin, the French 
Canadian had routed out Capt. Coyne and the 
‘*down-east ’’ mate. Together the three had 
got back to the opening into the hold in time 
to see the finish of the fight. With hands on 
knees, their breath striking the frosty air in 
steamy jets, they stood leaning over. As the 
mate caught Lyman’s eye the whole side of 
his face contracted in a wink that seemed to 
say, ‘‘Here you are running up against trouble 
just as I tipped you off!’’ 

The skipper, on his part, was quietly shak- 
ing with sardonic amusement. The broken 





“HOW ABOUT IT, RAS? WILL YOU TAKE YOUR TIME OR STICK WITH THE OTHERS?” 
LYMAN DEMANDED 





Chapter Three, in which Lyman 
wins some valuable support 


rum bottle told the story. His scheme to get 
the shovelers drunk had not proceeded un- 
checked. 

‘*Reckon you’d do for a mate, Mr. Phelps!’’ 
he exclaimed dryly. ‘‘I like a manhandler!’’ 
Then, with a nod toward the mate, he face- 
tiously added, ‘‘If I could get rid of Ezry, 
here, don’t know but I’d offer you a job!’’ 

All the rage that had stirred in Lyman 
against Capt. Coyne a short time before at 
once freshly surged up again. Moreover, it had 
become a personal matter. With undisguised 
hostility the skipper stood there staring down 
at him. In the past Lyman had kept on good 
terms with Capt. Coyne, but he had never 
liked him. The issue between them from now 
on would be an open one, and Lyman was 
glad of it. 

But he strove to keep cool; boxing had 
taught him among other things that the man 
who can control his temper generally con- 
trols the situation. He turned to the shovelers. 
His mode of dealing with them had turned 
out fortunately. At one bold stroke he had 
clinched their respect and possibly won their 
loyalty. 

‘*T know that it was Capt. Coyne who gave 
you that rum, and it was for the express pur- 
pose of getting you drunk, boys!’’ Lymar 
declared. ‘‘I want you to understand that the 
charter on this schooner runs out the 29th and 
that the captain evidently has an interest in 
preventing us from loading again before that 
time. He’d like nothing better than to see you 
turned off while I had to look round for an- 
other gang. Now, are you going to help a man 
like that or will you stand by me and by your 
job?”’ 

It was the right approach; the negroes 
responded; they were as easily led as they 
were quick to take offense. 

‘*We’s wi’ you, boss! Yas, sar! If dat capum 
come boderin’ us we know jes’ what to do!’’ 
came the emphatic chorus. 

From the listening skipper above came a 
snort of contempt. 

‘‘How about it, Ras? Will you take your 
time or stick with the others?’’ Lyman de- 
manded of the negro, who 
was still sitting slumped for- 
ward on the coal. 

Slowly Ras got to his feet, 
and his white teeth suddenly 
gleamed in the lantern light. 

‘*T’s pret’ sore, boss, but I 
don’ feel sick no more. You 
done licked me fair, and I’s 
gwine to sweat my shirt off 
for you!”’ 

A great feeling of relief 
came over Lyman. The threat- 
ening crisis appeared safely 
past. There was only one other 
thing to do before again start- 
ing the coal moving. The shov- 
elers had, of course, been given 
more than one bottle of rum. 
He believed they now had 
good intentions, but he wanted 
temptation out of their way. 
Thrusting his hand down in- 
side his overalls he produced 
some money from his inner 
clothes. 

““T’ll make it a dollar each 
for those other bottles, boys, ’’ 
he offered. 

It was a shrewd shot. Grin- 
ning sheepishly, the negroes 
produced three full bottles and 
handed them over. Ascending 
the ladder, Lyman brushed 
unheeding past the group on 
the deck and stepped to the 
rail. Against a wharf pile he 
shattered the bottles one by 
one. The glass dropped, tink- 
ling, to the ice; the harbor 
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¢ E’VE had all that I want of this 
W kind of weather!’’ Joe complained. 
‘*Five days of calm. I’d welcome 
anything to break the monotony, even a 
hurricane. ’’ 

We were lying in the shade of the longboat, 
on the deck of the barkentine Curlew, hope- 
lessly becalmed some three hundred miles 
southeast of Bermuda. The sun blazed down 
out of a cloudless sky; not even a breath of 
wind was stirring to fill the Curlew’s drooping 
sails, For five long days we had been hard at 
work, slushing down rigging and mending 
chafed gear, until now, on the sixth morning, 
we found ourselves without work and quite 
ready for anything in the way of a change. 

I failed to discover, however, in either sea or 
sky any sign of Joe’s wished-for hurricane, 
and I was about to tell him so when there 
came from the lookout at the masthead a sudden 
hail: ‘‘On deck, sir!’’ 

Mr. Norcross, the first mate, hastened to 
reply, ‘‘ Aloft there! What do you see?’’ 

To our huge delight the response came 
promptly back to us, ‘‘A boat, sir. Broad off 
the starboard bow.’’ 

Instantly Mr. Norcross, with marine glass 
in hand, made his way to the foretop, and soon 
afterwards Capt. Thomas himself came on 
deck, so that when the mate began his descent 
Joe and I edged eagerly forward to listen to 
the details of the discovery. 

‘What is it, Mr. Norcross?’’ asked the cap- 
tain. 

The first mate hesitated a moment before he 
replied: ‘‘It’s hard to tell, sir. Some sort of 
small craft, I should say, with. sail hoisted. 
Castaways, perhaps; but she’s so far away 
that I can’t be sure.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ answered the captain. ‘‘You’d 
better take a boat, Mr. Norcross, and investi- 
gate.’’ 

An instant later the mate had summoned the 
boatswain, who, greatly to my disgust, called 
away the starboard quarter boat. Joe belonged 
to the starboard watch and was therefore 
entitled to a seat in the boat, whereas I had 
the misfortune to be a member of the port 
watch and was therefore obliged to remain 
aboard. 

Standing enviously at the rail, I watched 
the quarter boat go speeding away to the 
southward. Dave, the cook, who was a con- 
firmed pessimist, came and stood beside me. 

‘“*They’re feelin’ all right now,’’ he grum- 
bled, ‘‘but they’ve got a long trip ahead of 
”em, and this sun’s all-fired hot. They’ll be 
tired enough when they get back; you take my 
word for it.’’ 

His words wholly failed to comfort me, but 
my gloomy spirits were not destined to last 
long. Shortly after the departure of the quarter 
boat, a light air sprang up from the northward, 
and the Curlew slipped along before it at such 
good speed that we reached our destination 
almost as soon as the mate did. 

The object of our search proved to be not a 
boat at all, but a,mammoth bell buoy—one of 
those derelicts that go wandering round the 
ocean, and that usually bring up at last in that 
haven of flotsam, the Sargasso Sea. As we 
neared it, we could see that it was a combined 
bell and whistling buoy, and that its sides 
were completely covered with a dense growth 
of barnacles and seaweed. The whistle was 


not working, but the bell, as the buoy swung 
in the seaway, gave forth from time to time a 
hollow and melancholy clang. 

By the time we had come within a quarter 
of a mile of the buoy, the breeze had died again, 
and we lay once more becalmed, with slatting 
Sails, while the mate rowed leisurely back to 
us and made his report to the captain. By 
that time dinner was ready, and all hands, with 
the exception of John Todd and myself, went 
below. Todd, a stolid Englishman, was on duty 
at the wheel, while I was supposed to be acting 
as lookout on the forecastle head; but I fear 
that my lookout was in one direction only. 
The buoy possessed a fascination for me that 
I could not resist, as I thought of its solitary, 
endless quest through summer calms and winter 
storms, sounding its solemn, deep-toned warn- 
ing no longer to the voyagers of the sea, but 
to the fowls of the air and the monsters of the 
deep. 

Nor was that, I grieve to say, the only reason 
that the buoy attracted me; there was another 
and a less commendable one, for Joe and I, 
although firm friends, were always rivals, and 
I could not help feeling that by sharing in the 
adventure with the mate and crew of the quar- 
ter boat he had a distinct advantage over me 
—he had gone to the very base of the buoy, 
whereas I had seen it merely from the deck of 
the Curlew. And thus I asked myself if there 
were not some way by which I could turn the 
tables on Joe and investigate the derelict even 
more thoroughly than he had done. 

I had no sooner propounded the query than 
I found the answer to it, for, glancing cau- 
tiously behind me, I saw that Todd was dozing 
placidly at the wheel. Feeling sure that the 
launching of a boat would awaken him, and 
deciding, therefore, to swim instead, I swung 
nimbly down the fore chains, slipped noise- 
lessly into the water and struck out boldly for 
the buoy. 

Fifteen minutes later I had reached the base, 
only to find that my plan of scaling it was 
apparently impracticable, for it was some eight 
feet in diameter and at least twelve feet high, 
and its barnacle-incrusted sides were so slip- 
pery with seaweed as to present a surface up 
which it would be well-nigh impossible to 
climb. Swimming slowly round the buoy, I 
looked for a foothold, and on reaching the side 
farthermost from the vessel I discovered, to 
my delight, half hidden by the weeds, a rusty 
iron ladder, with rungs riveted fast to the side 
of the buoy. 

Three times I brushed aside the sea growth, 
gained a footing and began my climb, and 
three times, as the buoy tilted to the seas, I 
lost my hold and slipped back into the water 
with a resounding splash. Yet it never once 
occurred to me that the commotion I was 
making would endanger my life, until, hap- 
pening to glance over my shoulder, my blood 
turned to ice in my veins as I saw not fifty 
feet away the huge triangular fin of a shark 
cutting the water like a knife and heading 
directly for the buoy. 

To overestimate the speed of my ascent 
would be difficult; to exaggerate the horror of 
the climb would be impossible. My fingers 
gripped desperately at the rungs of the ladder, 
and, mindful of stories I had heard of sharks’ 
throwing themselves out of water to reach 
their prey, I made it my aim to reach the top 


of the buoy in all haste. At last I grasped the 
low guard rail, and, drawing myself upward 
and forward at the same time, I cast one 
terrified glance over my shoulder, and then, 
relinquishing my hold upon the rail, I threw 
myself, stomach down, upon the upper surface 
of the buoy. 

My haste proved my undoing. The top of 
the buoy was slippery with kelp and slime, 
and at its next huge lurch, in spite of my 
frenzied efforts to save myself, I felt myself 
hurled, half rolling, half sliding, across the 
buoy, heading straight for the water and for 
certain death. Nothing, it seemed, could exceed 
the agony of that moment; yet fate had other 
plans in store for me, for the next instant 
something seemed to strike me a terrific blow 
upon the head and I experienced the dreadful 
feeling of whirling headlong through space. 
Then came a crash, and I knew nothing more. 

At last, by slow degrees, consciousness re- 
turned to me, and as I became aware that I 
was not in the ocean, but was lying upon some 
solid substance, I staggered uncertainly to my 
feet. Glancing overhead, I saw instantly what 
had occurred. Twelve feet above me, far out of 
reach, a huge manhole yawned. I had struck 
my head against the edge, shot bodily down- 
ward and was now imprisoned in the hollow 
depths of the buoy. 

My first thought was of the vessel, and, peer- 
ing through a narrow crack in the side of the 
buoy, at about the level of my eye, I could see 
her still lying becalmed. Todd was probably 
still dozing at the wheel. Then for the first 
time I realized the danger of my predicament, 
for I had no way of attracting their attention, 
and they, on their part, when they missed 
me, would never dream that I had left the 
Curlew on such a reckless errand. By and by 
the breeze would come, and then—but at the 
thought my heart sickened, and, momentarily 
giving way to a panic of fear, I began to shout 
aloud at the top of my lungs. The only result 
was to produce a reverberation that nearly 
burst my eardrums; yet I do not suppose the 
sound could have been heard fifty feet from 
the buoy. 

Almost instantly I realized the uselessness 
of my action, and, glancing desperately round 
me in the darkness, I noticed for the first time 
the ponderous mechanism of the whistle; and 
immediately the thought came to me that here 
was my one possible chance of escape. If I 
could blow the whistle in time to attract the 
attention of those aboard the Curlew before 
she caught a favoring breeze and stood away 
to the westward, I might be saved; otherwise 
I was doomed to a fate of almost inconceivable 
horror. 

At once I began to investigate the principle 
on which the whistle worked, and to my 
relief found that it was extremely simple. An 
enormous pair of rawhide bellows furnished 
the air blast, while attached to one side of it 
as a counterweight was a heavy iron ball sus- 
pended by an iron bar from a beam that ran 
across the inside of the buoy. When the buoy 
lurched and rolled in the seaway, the bellows 
alternately drew in the air and then expelled 
it again, forcing it upward through a three- 
inch pipe until it reached its final outlet at the 
mouth of the whistle. 

The thought occurred to me that if I could 
“‘shinny’’ up the pipe I might be able to 


swing myself over to the manhole and crawl 
out through it. But one grasp of the slime- 
covered pipe convinced me that I could never 
get up it; it would have been easier to climb 
the greased pole at the county fair. No! In 
blowing the whistle lay my only chance. 

But although the principle of the mechanism 
was clear enough, it was equally evident that 
the swing of the counterweight produced no 
sound. The bellows worked perfectly ; the pipe 
seemed in good condition; the trouble, then, 
was apparently with the whistle itself. It sud- 
denly flashed over me that the constant breach- 
ing of seas over the buoy must have incrusted 
the vent with brine, leaving no opportunity for 
the air to escape. My only chance, therefore, 
was to disconnect bellows and pipe and to 
clean the whistle. Before beginning my task 
I took one more look at the vessel. My heart 
sank when I saw a rising breeze ruffling the 
water to the eastward and the crew of the 
barkentine bracing the yards to take advantage 
of the shifting wind. 

With the energy of despair I set to work and 
soon succeeded in disconnecting the bellows. 

Toturn the pipe, however, was a task beyond 
my strength ; for that work I needed a wrench. 
But what could I make one of? The swinging 
counterweight gave me my clue, and, unshack- 
ling it, I pushed and pulled at the pendulum 
bar until it broke short off in my hands. Next, 
I slashed away with my knife a strip of raw- 
hide from the bellows, attached the bar to the 
pipe, and, using the bar as a lever, was over- 
joyed when at last I felt the pipe begin to yield. 

Ina moment I had unscrewed it, and, hastily 
cutting off another strip of rawhide, I lashed 
my knife to the bar, and began frantically 
prodding at the interior of the whistle. A 
shower of dirt, rust and brine descended, until 
presently I could see a faint circle of light 
above me and knew that the aperture was 
cleared. Yet as I cast one more hasty glance 
after the vessel, I felt the grip of overmastering 
fear; for the Curlew, always a fast sailer in 
light airs, was standing away to the westward 
and already appeared to my agonized eyes to 
be little more than a speck upon the horizon. 
Half crazed with terror, I set to work again 
like a demon until I had reconnected the pipe 
and the bellows and stood ready to blow the 
one signal which, if heard, might save me— 
Ss. 0. S. 

With the strength of despair, I heaved at 
the gigantic bellows; then came a moment of 
dreadful silence; and then—oh, blessed sound! 
—there went shrieking forth over the waters 
the first blast of my call. Like a man in delir- 
ium, I sent the signals, over and over again, 
—three short, three long, three short,—until 
at last I heard a cry above me and, glancing 
upward, saw the captain’s face peering down 
at me. Then nerves and muscles failed me, 
and I sank fainting to the floor. 

Half an hour later I awakened to find myself 
in my bunk aboard the Curlew, with the cap- 
tain, the mate and Joe grouped round me. As 
my eyes opened, the captain heaved a sigh of 
relief; then, with an expressiveness that the 
printed word cannot convey, he uttered one 
brief sentence: 

**You—young—fool!”’ 

Too weak to speak, I tried hard to nod my 
head, for no one in the world could have 
agreed with him more cordially than I did. 





close in was skimming over. Capt. Coyne 
watched this proceeding with disgust. 

‘*You been pretty smart, ain’t you, young 
feller! ’’ he exclaimed at last. ‘‘ You think 
you’re man size all round! Well, I’ll tell you 
this! There’s more ways of killing a pig than 
choking it with butter, or rum; sometimes, 
even, they chokes of theirselves! Before you 
get another load into the Pamela at Louisburg 
you'll find you ain’t learned all there is to 
know about the Cape Breton coal business! 
No scrappy kid pen-pusher can take the wind 
out of my sails!’’ 

‘All right, captain, but I warn you I’ll seek 
full legal redress for anything you do contrary 





to the company’s rights and interests under 
the charter!’’ Lyman replied and climbed up 
to the wharf. 

But Lyman’s troubles were not yet over for 
that night. Scarcely had he got the work started 
again when a section of steam pipe blew out. 
It took the better part of three hours to look 
up material and tools and to replace it; and it 
was nearly five o’clock before the tubs were 
once more actually rising. 

At seven o’clock the men knocked off for 
breakfast, and the return of Jones enabled 
Lyman himself to get something to eat. Soon 
the welcome sun peeped above the horizon, 
and shortly after that the Dominion steamer 





Red Wing glided in through the thin, brittle 
ice and made fast to the free side of the wharf. 
The place became a scene of bustling activity, 
and, until the twenty teams and rumbling 
wagons were delivering the soft coal from the 
chutes to the trimmers in the bins with steady 
regularity, Lyman had scarcely time even to 
look into the office. 

That Capt. Coyne would attempt further to 
delay the work while the schooner remained 
at the wharf, Lyman doubted. The opportunity 
to do so with comparative impunity when once 
the Pamela was at sea was too obvious. 
Lyman’s thoughts now began to centre on how 
to thwart any such intention. He talked the 





matter over with Mr. Peters. Neither he nor 
the head clerk could well stay away from the 
office long enough to make the trip down on her 
himself, even if his presence on board would 
be any real hindrance to the skipper’s aims. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon a strong 
impulse to seek counsel with a third person in 
whose quick-witted intelligence he had great 
confidence seized him. The work in connection 
with both vessels for some time had been pro- 
ceeding uninterruptedly; he felt now that it 
was safe and feasible for him to get away for 
an hour or two. He informed Mr. Peters of 
his intention to do so and, after washing up, 
caught a car out to South Park Street. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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On the left: Maj. Scott, commander of the R-34, 
and beside him Lieut. Com. Lansdowne, who 
represented the U.S. Navy on the trans- 
atlantic flight of the dirigible 


FACT AND COMMENT 


O not begin a job with a hurrah and finish 
it with an excuse. 


A daily Ride Earth gives to Everyone, 
And every Year a Trip around the Sun. 


NLESS a man has high ideals, his first 
step toward success may be his first ste 
toward failure. ta . 


SING abstract nouns in place of verbs, 

which has done as much as any other one 
thing to emasculate English prose, leads now 
and then to a delightfully amusing absurdity. 
The time-tables of a certain railway begin, 
‘*This railroad is in possession and control of 
the government of the United States. ’’ 


OT only is this likely to be a great wheat 
year: the hay crop promises to be one of 
the largest ever harvested. Last year the cut was 
more than 85,000, 000 tons, worth $1, 400, 000, 000, 
and this summer’s crop is likely to surpass it. 
Fruit, too, has set in enormous abundance, 
especially the small fruits, such as blueberries, 
blackberries, raspberries and cherries. 


HEN Horace Greeley, young and un- 

known, arrived in New York he had ten 
dollars in his pocket. He entered a tavern and 
asked for board and lodging. ‘‘We’re too high 
for you,’’ the attendant said, after looking him 
over. ‘‘Our price is six dollars a week.’’ So 
young Greeley turned his back on the expen- 
sive hostelry and went elsewhere. In that 
almost incredible New York of those early 
years he found a boarding house that charged 
him only two dollars and a half a week. 


O doubt there is a tendency in England to 
reduce the size of holdings of the great 
landed proprietors, but evidently not all of the 
land is yet cut up into ten-acre lots. Lord 
Leverhulme has recently bought Lewis Island, 
off the west coast of Scotland. Next to Great 
Britain and Ireiand it is the largest of the 
British Isles. It contains 770 square miles and 
has a population of 30,000. The new owner is 
ambitious to make the island the centre of the 
British fishing business and believes that it 
can sustain a population of 300,000. 


French farmer in a village near Ypres, 

M. Vanhee, had thirty-six children,— 
twenty-two sons and fourteen daughters, —all 
of whom were living when the war broke out. 
The father and one daughter were shot by 
Germans because they went to Lille to attend 
a party in honor of a relative’s one-hundredth 
birthday; a second daughter was killed by a 
German shell at Dunkirk; three sons were 
discharged from the army with grave injuries; 
and thirteen were killed in action. The size of 
the family does not make its terrible sacrifice 
any less tragic. 


HIRTY American motor trucks, recently 

bought by a company in eastern Turkestan, 
are to take the place of a caravan of one thou- 
sand men and more than four thousand camels 
to carry supplies from Tientsin to the colo- 
nies near Ili and to bring back agricultural 
products from the interior. Chinese, supervised 
by an American expert, will drive the trucks, 
and stations to supply water, fuel and lubri- 
eants will be established in the deserts at in- 
tervals of two hundred miles. To comprehend 


need only to realize that it corresponds to a 
motor-truck freight line between New York 
City and ‘Tucson, Arizona. 
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HYPHENATED CITIZENS 
Prerinei as its boundaries have been de- 


typical examples of the new difficulties 
that will confront Europe. How the threaten- 
ing evils are to be met appears from the treaty 
between Poland and the five great powers. 

It was impossible to draw the frontiers of 
the old and the new countries in such a way 
as to avoid including men of different races 
|and languages under the same government. 
The mixtures already existed in the empires 
that have disappeared. The minority races— 
Czechs, Armenians, Jews, Danes, Frenchmen, 
| Poles and the rest—were held down under an 
‘iron system and were enrolled and forced to 
| fight in the armies of their oppressors. Every 
| device was employed to prevent the use of alien 
| languages, to suppress national feeling and to 
| extinguish racial instinct. 
| The policy now to be tried reverses that 
of Emperor-king, Kaiser and Czar. All the 
| new governments are to be bound by obliga- 
tions similar to those that Poland has agreed 
| to. Minority races—Jews, Ukrainians, Lithu- 





|anians, White Russians and Germans — will 


| have equal political rights with Poles, may use 
| their own languages and have a free press and 
a free secular and religious education in their 
own language and, when they are sufficiently 
numerous, a share of the school money. Trea- 
ties are to be drawn that will bring every one 
of the new European republics under like 
obligations to the five great powers to observe 
justice toward alien races and to protect them 
from governmental or popular oppression. 

It will be interesting to watch the experi- 
ment. Years, perhaps many years, may pass 
before we can know whether the experiment 
is failing or succeeding. Can governments 
repress the outbreaks of mob violence that are 
sure to occur in communities where there is 
deep racial hatred? Can governments survive 
that try to punish those who incite such mobs? 
The policy of this country toward the racial 
groups that have grown up among our im- 
migrants is even more liberal than that of the 
Polish tredty; but we adopted it of our own 
free will; and therefore it had a better chance 
of succeeding than the same policy will have 
in Poland. : 

If our policy had been entirely successful, we 
might be confident that it would not fail en- 
tirely in Europe. But when we remember our 
recent experience with hyphenated Germans; 
when we observe that many of the Irish race 
among us, even to the third generation, still 
love their old home more than they love their 
new one; when we see the clannishness of 
the Italians domiciled here; when we reflect 
on the racial animosity on the Pacific Coast 
toward the Chinese and the Japanese — we 
discover that even in this democratic land the 
best intentions and the most liberal laws have 
not succeeded in obliterating the lines between 
the various national groups in our population. 

It is nevertheless true that racial traits differ ; 
some races are more amenable to concilia- 
tory treatment than others, and therefore we 
may reasonably hope for many partial suc- 
cesses. No one will expect the Germans who 
are left in Poland or in Alsace to be happy, or 
to become good Poles or good Frenchmen ; but 
in most of the new republics the alien groups 
are not large, and if they find themselves well 
treated they may neither wish to stir up 
trouble nor be able to do so if they wish to. 
In any event they will be better off than their 
fathers were under the old empires, and that 
should make for harmony. 
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PROHIBITION AND BERRIES 


T is a natural consequence of prohibition 
] that the sale of soft drinks should be stim- 

ulated. And it is a natural consequence of 
such stimulation that the cost of soft drinks 
should go up. So far the ordinary man who 
reads as he runs is able to reason; but there 
are other consequences that bewilder him. 

He never foresaw, for example, that because 
of prohibition it would be more difficult to 
supply his table with fresh fruit. Prohibition 
and fresh fruit—surely no two subjects are 
more unrelated; but it appears that the manu- 
facturers of the soft drinks for which there has 
been the greatly increased demand have gone 
into the berry market far more extensively than 
usual. Strawberries have seemed to the ordi- 
nary consumer scarce this year. It is said, how- 
ever, that the strawberry crop was unusually 





the magnitude of the undertaking the reader 


large, but that a comparatively small part 


termined by the Peace Conference, affords | 





of it was available for the normal market 
—and then only at prices that by ordinary 
standards are excessive. So, no doubt, it will 
be with the raspberries and the blackberries 
and the peaches. When it comes to the grapes 
and the apples, we approach dangerous ground. 
Will grapes and apples be converted more freely 
than usual this year into soft drinks? 

Prohibition indicates that the growing of 
small fruits will be enormously increased. If 
that proves to be the fact, it should count as 
a merit for prohibition. Strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, all are good, and we 
never have too many of them. 


e¢ ¢ 
WORDS 


N the old French comedy an honest citizen 
] who has acquired money and who wishes to 
acquire culture is astonished to find that he 
has been speaking prose all his life without 
knowing it. So most of us reflect but little upon 
the splendid, subtle, wonderful instruments we 
have in words. We keep our material tools 
sharp and polished and serviceable; or, if we 
do not, we understand why it is that we blunder 
and bungle in our purposes; but our words we 
take too little pains with, and the consequences 
are often lamentable. 

Words, we think, are, after all, such petty 
things — trifles, bubbles, shreds of woven air, 
insignificant as floating down or swarming 
gnats, no sooner come than gone and forgot- 
ten. We do not realize their terrible power, do 
not probe their mysterious sources, either as 
mere language rooted in the remote past of 
humanity, or as the expression of. passion and 
motive pointing right down into the darkest 
recesses of our own hearts. We do not stop to 
think that light words breed love and hate and 
lifelong joy and sorrow. Words are things, 
have their own character and destiny. Men 
have again and again built all their hopes on 
words, have given their lives for words. Words 
have changed the current of history. 

There are wide possibilities of art in common 
speech, and we are all artists, most of us bad 
ones. We might so easily make our daily talk 
simple, direct, natural and vigorous. Instead, 
we so often make it diffuse and wearisome, 
not appreciating that wealth in words shows 
better in brevity than in abundance. The truth 
is that words, just common words, are beau- 
tiful things. Dwell upon them a little and 
you will see them in their real nature—gay, 
winged, fascinating, jewel-like creatures, which 
we produce but cannot control. 

There should be even a sort of sacredness 
about words, when we consider this perma- 
nence of them, and especially when we consider 
their strange, mysterious power of linking soul 
with soul. What a shuddering spiritual dark- 
ness should you and I grope in forever if we 
did not have those glimmering, fantastic, be- 
witching little symbols to fling a torchlight 
across the: gulf from you to me! 

No doubt to dwell too curiously upon our 
daily speech would hamper us in the use of it 
and tend to rob us of it altogether ; but to con- 
sider occasionally the wonder of words is both 
pleasant and profitable. 
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THE PACT WITH FRANCE 


N important item in the settlement that the 
A Peace Congress has made is the compact 

* by which Great Britain and the United 
States agree to come to the aid of France if the 
republic is ever again assailed by Germany. 
Judged by traditional American policy, the 
agreement is even more revolutionary than the 
League of Nations itself. It binds this country 
to active armed interference in the affairs of 
Europe whenever a certain contingency, un- 


_| likely for the present but possible in the future, 


may arise. It is likely to arouse as much oppo- 
sition in the United States Senate as the cove- 
nant of the League and much criticism in the 
country at large. 

It is not unreasonable to regard it as the 
price President Wilson had to pay in order to 
obtain French support for a league of nations 
that was not to have a permanent armed force 
at its disposal. The French have never felt 
much confidence in such a league; M. Clemen- 
ceau was quite unwilling to trust to moral sua- 
sion or to legalistic weapons to protect the 
frontier from the Germans. It is true that Ger- 
many will not be able to wage aggressive 
warfare for a long time. But it is more popu- 
lous and more prolific than France; if, as the 
French statesmen fear, the League of Nations 
fails to establish its unquestioned authority in 
Europe, Germany will again menace the safety 
and even the existence of France. 

There will be many Americans, both among 
those who are for the League of Nations and 
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among those who are against it, who will ob- 
ject to seeing the United States pledge itself to 
aid a particular country. The new compact may 
fail to be ratified by the Senate; but no one 
who has taken to heart the lessons of the last 
five years, and who has any real appreciation 
of the position this country holds and must 
continue to hold in the affairs of the world, 
believes that we can ever return to the safety 
and the isolation we enjoyed before the war. 
We are irresistibly drawn into the economic 
and political currents in which the European 
countries move. We must bear our share in 
building and maintaining a world order. 

As that order takes shape this new compact, 
even if ratified, may soon be outgrown. The 
League of Nations may prove strong enough 
to defend any of its members against aggres- 
sion. Events may bring a wholesome reform 
in Germany and a better understanding be- 
tween that country and France. In this time 
of change and confusion it is impossible to 
foretell the course of history. At the moment 
France, which could not have been saved with- 
out the help of Great Britain and America, 
feels that it still needs their friendly support 
if it is to struggle back to strength and pros- 
perity. We cannot give the desired pledge with- 
out setting aside some of our oldest traditions 
and policies. But how many of those tradi- 
tions and policies have already vanished, con- 
sumed in the fire that has swept the world! 


os 
NAVIGATING THE AIR 


OUR times within a few weeks airships 
have flown across the Atlantic. The first 
to cross was a hydroplane of the United 

States Navy, which voyaged from Newfound- 
land to Portugal with a stop at the Azores. 
The first to fly from shore to shore was the 
British bombing plane of Capt. Alcock and 
Lieut. Brown. The first craft to make the round 
trip was the great British dirigible balloon 
R-34, which sailed from Edinburgh to Long 
Island and back again within twelve days. 

From the moment when the Wright brothers 
made their first successful flights in North 
Carolina it was certain that the exploits that 
have just stirred the world would sooner or 
later be achieved; but they would still be far 
in the future if it had not been for the war. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the influence that 
the war has had on the art of flying and on 
the science of building airships. Nothing else 
could have caused so rapid an advance in the 
theory and the practice of aviation, or so great 
an increase in the number of daring and skill- 
ful pilots. Every one of the air craft that 
crossed the ocean was built especially for use 
in the war; every navigator was either in the 
military or in the naval service. 

It has been proved beyond question that 
under moderately favorable conditions it is per- 
fectly practicable to cross the Atlantic in the 
air; it is still doubtful whether that method 
of travel can ever become as generally safe and 
comfortable as crossing by steamship. Improve- 
ments will constantly be made; no one dares 
predict what will be the limits of size and of 
speed. There are some difficulties, however, 
that builders must always face. One is the 
great size that an airship of any type must 
have in order to support a weight that even a 
very small ship can carry ; and another is the 
inevitable fragility of the construction that 
must be employed. We must not expect that 
airships will supersede steamships as carriers 
of freight. For rapid and costly passenger 
service they will probably be useful, although 
we cannot help wondering whether they will 
ever be able to face with confidence a mid- 
winter gale on the ocean! 

On the whole, the United States has fallen 
behind Great Britain and France in aviation, 
for the experience of those countries during 
the war was much greater and more valuable 
than ours; but we are in a position now to 
profit by whatever discoveries and improve- 
ments they have made, and we shall be dis- 
appointed if the inventors, the craftsmen and 
the flyers of the United States do not con- 
tribute their full share to the invitable advance 
of the newest and most fascinating of arts. 


oS 
THE TROLLEY CAR 


\ K PHAT is to become of the trolley lines 
is a question that affects the interests 

of some forty-three million Americans. 

One tenth of all the street-railway mileage in 
the country is already in the hands of receiv- 
ers, and if any of the companies that are still 
running their lines are making money it is 
hard to see how they do it. Fares have been 
increased in most of the cities, but in none 





of them has the increase been large enough 
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to overcome the rise in wages and in the price 
of the material and equipment necessary to 
keep a car line in good condition. 

The trolley as it used to be was one of the 
most beneficent additions to our modern civ- 
ilization. It gave the dwellers in the cities 
and the large towns a quick and easy means 
of getting where they wanted to go. It saved 
their time. It enabled men to work in the city 
and yet live in the country, where land is 
cheap and the air is pure. It offered inexpen- 
sive pleasure riding for all, rich and poor. 
Five cents was the almost universal fare, and 
it carried you from one end to the other of all 
the lines that the company ran. The service 
was so useful and so popular that lines were 
built through districts that were but thinly 
settled, and even through regions that were 
hardly settled at all, by landowners who hoped 
thereby to attract home seekers. 

It all worked beautifully in time of peace, 
but just now it is different. Those who depend 
on trolley lines to get them to and from their 
work are getting poorer service and having to 
pay. more for it. The stockholders of the lines 
get smaller dividends, if they get any. The 
community as a whole is dissatisfied but help- 
less. The extensions and repairs and improve- 
ments that should be made cannot now be 
undertaken, because no one wants to put money 
into an enterprise that next week may be bank- 
rupt. It is estimated that between six and 
seven hundred million dollars should be spent 
every year in making extensions to plants; the 
community suffers if the lines stand still. Yet 
not one twentieth of that amount can be 
obtained. 

There are one or two obvious reflections to 
be made upon the situation. Most important, 
perhaps, is this: that it is the duty of the 
public to amend its attitude toward the com- 
- panies. It is natural to blame them for delay 
or for other poor service. The hostile attitude 
is the easiest one to take. Grant that the 
companies may be partly to blame, what they 
need is encouragement to do the best they 
can. If you spend your time and strength in 
kicking the coachman who is to take you to 
the station, you really lessen your chance of 
catching your train, and at the same time you 
earn the ill will of the man you must depend 
upon to get you there. 

As to the increased fares, who has the right 
to grumble? Not the rich man, certainly; no 
one pities him. Not the carpenter, the plumber, 
the machinist—not anyone whose daily earn- 
ings have risen more than the old fare. It was 
to a large extent those increased earnings that 
forced the rise in the fare. The mechanic who 
strikes for a dollar an hour cuts a poor figure 





civil appropriation bills, the first because of 
the rider repealing the daylight-saving law, 
and the second because he regarded the sum 
appropriated for the vocational training of dis- 
abled soldiers as inadequate. The House failed 
to pass the agricultural bill over his veto, and 
made no attempt to override the veto of the 
sundry civil bill. An entirely new bill, increas- 
ing the amount for vocational training to 
twelve million dollars, was introduced. 
io] 

HE AIRSHIP. — The R-3, the great 

British dirigible, arrived safely at Pulham, 
England, on July 13. It completed the round 
trip to the United States in twelve days; the 
eastward run was made in seventy-five hours. 


S 


OWNLEY CONVICTED.—A Minnesota 
jury convicted Mr. A. C. Townley, the 
president of the Non- Partisan League, and 
Mr. Joseph Gilbert, the chief organizer of the 
league, of conspiracy to teach sedition during 
the war. Sentence was deferred to September 


15, in order to permit a motion for a new trial. | 


s 
OREA. — The Presbyterian Church in 
America made public a report charging 
the Japanese with torturing and murdering 
Korean Christians during the recent unsuc- 
cessful revolt against the Japanese authority. 
es 


HIPPING STRIKE. —AlImost all the men 
employed on coastwise and deep - water 
ships went on strike for more pay, shorter 
hours and improved working conditions. The 
owners, including the United States Shipping 
Board, made substantial offers to the men, but 
they were found not to be acceptable. It was 
reported that the navy would be asked to 
operate the vessels of the Shipping Board if 
the strike continued. 
Se 
UNGARY.—There is continual friction 
between the soviet government of Bola 
Kun at Budapest and the moderate Socialist 
government at Vienna. The Hungarian Reds 
are making every effort:to foment revolution in 
Vienna, and Dr. Bauer, the foreign minister, 
has demanded the recall of the Hungarian min- 
ister at Vienna on the ground that he plots 
against the government to which he is ac- 
credited.——The Allied Council at Paris has 
notified Bela Kun that it can have no dealings 
whatever with his government until it agrees 
to carry out the stipulations of the armistice. 
e 
RANCE. —On July 14— Bastille Day— 
there was a remarkable celebration of the 
peace in Paris. A great military parade, led 
by Marshals Joffre and Foch, in which Gen. 
Pershing and fifteen hundred American troops 
joined, passed beneath the Arc de Triomphe. 
—— The peace committee of the French par- 


| liament recommended the amendment of the 


when he complains because he has to pay an League of Nations covenant so as to pro- 
vide an armed force to execute the decrees of 
We shall muddle through the present difti- | the League. —— The National Council of the 


extra cent or two for his daily trip to town. 


culties. The trolley is here to stay,—unless the 
motor bus should displace it,—and it will 
probably accomplish the good work that it 
was promising when the war overtook us. It 
is a public necessity, and when we get back 
to normal conditions the lines will be extended. 
Until then let us be reasonable and cheerful. 


aie 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From July 10 to July 16) 


EACE CONGRESS. —The Supreme Coun- 

cil notified the Austrian republic that it 
would be admitted to the League of Nations 
as soon as the allied powers were convinced 
that it possessed a responsible government able 
to discharge international obligations. ——-The 
Council continued to discuss the Adriatic ques- 
tion and the advisability of employing force 
against the Magyar communist government. 
——Mr. Lansing sailed for the United States 
on July 13. His place at Paris will be taken by 
Undersecretary Frank L. Polk. 


Ss 


ONGRESS.—On July 10 the President 

submitted the peace treaty to the Senate 
in a speech that avoided any discussion of the 
details of the instrument, but defended it as 
the best settlement that conditions permitted 
the negotiators to reach. The debate that fol- 
lowed was earnest and often stormy. Senator 
Swanson led off for the supporters of the treaty ; 
the critics of the instrument, led by Senators 
Lodge and Johnson, demanded that certain im- 
portant reservations be made if the League of 
Nations were to be agreed to, and attacked 
the article of the treaty that gives special 
rights in Shantung to Japan. On that point 
the Committee on Foreign Relations had a 
long conference with the President. —— The 
bill providing for the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion was before the House; it was opposed 
by many members, including some who are 
friendly to-prohibition, as too drastic. —-The 
President vetoed the agricultural and sundry 





French Socialists voted against ratifying the 
treaty. ° 


USSIA.—Bolshevik troops occupied al! the 
foreign embassy buildings in Petrograd 
and seized all the papers found there. ——Gen. 
Denikine’s successes in the Don region have 
obliged the Reds to withdraw from the Crimea, 
but the Kolchak forces have had to evacuate 
Ekaterinburg and to fall back behind the Urals. 
——NMr. R. S. Morris, our ambassador to Japan, 
has gone to Omsk to investigate conditions 
there and to report thereon to Washington. 


S 


TALY.—There were continued food riots in 
numerous Italian towns, but the government 
was able to restore order wherever it was dis- 
turbed. The King has issued a decree estab- 
lishing more severe penalties for persons found 
to be profiteering in food. —~— Sig. Tittoni, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, told parliament 
that an agreement concerning the territorial 
questions in which Italy was interested would 
soon be reached at Paris. 


S 


ERMANY. — The commercial blockade 

against Germany was raised as soon as 
official word of the ratification of the peace 
treaty reached Paris. Both Great Britain and 
the United States have raised almost all re- 
strictions on commerce with Germany. Dye- 
stuffs and potash are still kept under restriction 
in order to protect newly established industries 
in this country. —Herr Erzberger, Minister 
of Finance, proposed a great levy on capital 
in order to reduce the tremendous national 
debt. His levy, which on large fortunes reaches 
sixty - five per cent, is estimated to produce 
more than twenty-two billion dollars. 

eS 


URKEY.—A Turkish court-martial has 

decreed the execution of Enver Pasha, 
Talaat Pasha and Djemal Pasha for their con- 
duct in involving Turkey in the war and for 
looting the treasury of the empire. All three 
are now in hiding. —— The Greek forces at 
Smyrna dreve back the Turks who had at- 
tacked them and captured a number of guns. 
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“Dad Sure Steered Me 
Right on Tires” 


“See that thick tread? Dad says that’s one 
reason why you get most miles per dollar 
from Firestones. 


“And believe me that counts when you earn 
your own money.” 


Go to the store that sells Firestone Tires 
and get a bicycle cap free 
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Help the muscles 
to come back! 


One of the most remarkable things 
about the human body is its recupera- 
tive powers—but to come back it 
needs care, not neglect. 


muscles if given a good rub 


with Absorbine, Jr. will be fresh and strong in 
morning, ready- for another strenuous 
day's work. 


‘Absorbine! JE 


Tired and wea 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 





The very next time you over-exert 
yourself, or find an unaccountable 
lameness in your muscles, 
or stiffness in your joints, 
stop at your druggist’s on 
the way home and get a 


bottle of Absorbine, Jr. 


Give the affected parts a good 
stiff rub, using a few drops of 
the liniment i in the palm of the 
hand, and see how Efierent you 
feel in the morning. 

$1.25 a bomnes at your drug- 
gist’s, or postpaid. Ecod-cized 
sample le sent on receipt of 
10c in ani 


OUNG, Inc. 
359Toepk'Se: Springfeld, Mass. 
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“NAME-ON” KNIFE 


The two blades are made from the finest 
cutlery steel. We will place the name and 
address of the owner under the transparent 
shell of the handle free, thus insuring its re- 
turn if lost. When ordering both write and 
print the name to be inserted, thus avoiding 
a possible error. The “Name-On” Knife is 
fully guaranteed. 


The Knife and one Winner’s Certificate 
given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new yearly subscription and 20 cents 
extra; or the Knife will be sold for $1.00. 
In either case we will Deliver Free any- 
where in the United States. 


ADDRESS ORDERS AND MAKE REMITTANCES 
PAYABLE TO 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Boston, Massachusetts 














You can stay at 
home in com- 
fort, get relief 
and progress steadily to a cure that will stay, if you 
diet and care for yourself properly and take our 
constitutional treatment which removes the cause. 
Let us tell you how. Write for free Bulletin Y-195. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Hundreds of references to responsible people. 

















Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 


— limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall, Mich. 














Bous and GInis (< 
<2 Gear WSK 
with Cuticura 


Dragzists; Soap, Ointment, Talcum 2Sc. each. 
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THE HOME-COMER 
Cy Jeannie Pendleton Hall 


jo) 


H® come home brisk and breezy, 
Grown tall and big of bone; 
His head would graze the lintel 
Of the highest door we own. 
At first his mother saw him 
With a little shrinking stir 
About her heart—an aching smart— 
Had he outgrown her? 


It is true he found the cottage 
A trifle cramped, he said; 
The woman-chairs and tables 
Quite trembled at his tread ; 
He eyed his cup and platter 
(Pink, fragile things enough), 
And with voice all meek, but dimpling 
cheek, 
He begged for stouter stuff. 


But he’s taking very kindly 
To the cosy, prosy place, 

Though he shuns a “proper” bedroom— 
(“The stars must see his face’’). 

When the village flocks to hear him 
He’s seldom at a loss, 

And to all demands, and grimy hands, 
He trusts his ribboned cross. 


His mother’s fears are ended, 
For the old, old loves are warm 
In her soldier-man with face of tan 
And gold things on his arm. 
The homestead may be tiny, 
But she knows—she might have known— 
Its inmost part, her gentle heart, 
He’s not outgrown! 


eg 


WHAT IS FAILURE? 


OTHER,” said Hester Fulton, “I have 
about decided that I’m a failure as far 
as trying to be a Christian is concerned. 
1 try and try, but I don’t seem to come 
anywhere near my ideals. I feel like 
giving the whole thing up.” 

“The danger with young people, Hester,” said 
her mother, “is to set up absolute standards for 
themselves, and to call anything less failure. As 
you grow older you’ll learn that failure is a rela- 
tive thing. You young folks talk in superlatives 
most of the time. But life will weather down these 
jagged cliffs of judgment.” 

“But haven’t I failed if I haven’t reached my 
ideals?” Hester asked. 

“Everyone who has ideals fails in that sense of 
the word,” replied her mother. ‘‘ But which is 
better, to set your ideals so low that you can easily 
reach them, or so high that, although you far out- 
reach a low ideal, you do not attain the higher? You 
know the old saying, ‘Not failure, but low aim, is 
crime.’ It is always a sorrowful thing to see a per- 
son whose fortune is as big as his heart and whose 
dreams are always within reach of fulfillment. 
When a person has ideals that are never satisfied, 
he is facing an inevitable failure that really means 
success.”’ 

“Yes, but I don’t get done what I want to do,” 
replied Hester, “and surely that is failure.” 

“There again you are mistaken, dear. There is 
no failure when you are doing your best. You may 
not be producing the result that you expected. 
But your effort is producing a result of its own, 
which, in the providence of God, may be better 
than the one you intend. Don’t you remember how 
Browning put it? 














“Not on the vulgar mass 
Called work must sentence pass, 
Things done that took the eye and had the price; 
But all the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account: 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the 
man’s amount: 
Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped: 
All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped. 


“To God, my dear, the ideal is the real, the in- 
tentional is the actual. Thoughts must be things 
to Him, and purposes nobly striven for credited 
for deeds done, or else men are being mocked who 
dream in marble but must build in mud, think in 
gold but must give in brass, feel in scarlet but 
must act in fustian. But I like to think that it is 
with us as with David, when he was disappointed 
in building the temple, and God comforted him by 
telling him, ‘Thou didest well that it was in thine 
heart.’ Don’t get to thinking in ultimate terms 
too quickly about life, my dear. There are not so 
many finalities in life as you young folks think. 
Remember the old saying, ‘Man’s periods are 
God’s commas.’ ” 

Ss. ¢ 


THE DRIVE 


ICILY, are you cleaning house or collect- 
ing for a rummage sale?” 

“A little of both, if you please, 
ma’am,” Cicily Rolf retorted.‘‘I’m Red- 
Cross driving. Have you forgotten it’s 
Red-Cross week? Really, I hadn’t 

realized how many things I had tucked away 
that I wasn’t using at all. It made me positively 
ashamed. But didn’t I make a good job of that 
sweater?” 

“You don’t mean that you washed it!” 

“Certainly I washed it. ’d be ashamed to send 
a dirty sweater over under the flag.” 

“You’re queer, Cicily Rolf! As if they wouldn’t 
be glad to get anything over there! How long do 
you think a white sweater will stay clean?” 

“IT haven’t anything to do with that part,” Cicily 





“ 











replied. She always had thought Ethel’s patriotism | 


a shoddy thing. ‘“‘ All I’m concerned with is my 
end of it—my own self-respect and patriotism.” 

Ethel shrugged lightly. “7 call that being alto- 
gether too particular,” she declared. 

Ethel soon took her departure, and Cicily was 
glad to see her go. She went on with her careful 
mending and packing, but Ethel still tinged her 
thoughts. 

“She’s the kind that would bundle up two or 
three shabby evening gowns and think she had 
given something,” she said to herself. “How can 
people do it? How can they miss the joy of giving?” 





Cicily’s bundle was ready then. She put the last 
stout wrapping about it and started out. On the 
way she stopped at Cousin Joslyn’s. 

“Red Cross-ing?” Cousin Joslyn asked. 

Cicily nodded. “And everything’s mended '”’ she 
declared fiercely, with the taste of Ethel’s call 
still bitter upon her tongue. 

“I’m sure of it,” Cousin Joslyn replied. “I want 
to show you something; you will love it.” 

She left the room for a moment and returned 
with a box of little flannel skirts, exquisitely 
made. 

“Isn’t that a gift? Three dozen of them—all real 
woolen flannel.” 

“I should think it was!” Cicily agreed. ‘‘It’s a 
gift somebody loved to make, too. Look at that 
featherstitching! Who was it, Cousin Lyn? Can 


| you tell?” 





Cousin Lyn ran her fingers lovingly over the 
little skirts. “It was Sally March,’ she said. 

“Sally March!” 

“Yes. She went without a new suit. She said that 
she couldn’t bear to have a new one when thou- 
sands of little children were suffering for clothes. 
You know what Sally’s poor little suit is. But if 
you could have seen the look in her eyes! I’ve 
been wondering ever since how the rest of us could 
be content to miss the joy of real giving.” 

Cousin Joslyn was not looking at Cicily’s new 
suit or thinking of it, but the face under Cicily’s 
new hat began to burn. 


e 9 


OLD EMP 


LD EMP was not a large bull nor was his 
O appearance particularly formidable, writes 

a contributor, but he did have a meaner 
disposition than any other bull I have ever seen. 
Tom and I were always pestering father to sell 
him, but to no avail, for Old Emp, as we called 
him, had been on the farm so 
long that father could never 
bear to think of losing him. 

One summer, when I was 
nearly sixteen, however, an 
incident happened that indi- 
rectly brought Old Emp’s ca- 
reer to an end. 

We had a late harvest that 
year and were trying to rush it 
through as fast as possible. It 
was a serious mishap when 
early one forenoon the old, 
patched binder canvas liter- 
ally fell to pieces. There was 
no possibility of patching it 
suitably; one of us would have 
to go to town for a new can- 
vas. Fortunately, we learned that a neighbor 
would also be going to town that morning, and it 
was arranged that I should ride with him. 

The town was only about three miles away, and 
it did not take us long to reach it. After I had pur- 
chased the canvas I hurried back to the buggy, 
when, to my dismay, I learned that the neighbor 
would be detained until afternoon; and so, with 
the canvas on my shoulder, I set out across coun- 
try toward home. 

It was a warm day, and by the time I had 
reached our pasture fence I was tired. The pas- 
ture included almost sixty acres of prairie grass; 
I stood at one end and looked at our house, which 
was at the other end. The half nearest the house 
sloped gently, but in the other half there were a 
number of shallow ravines. For a moment I hesi- 
tated to take the short cut through the pasture, 
but, seeing the cattle far over in one corner, I 
crossed the fence and set out for the house. I was 
thinking of dinner as I hurried over the last little 
ridge, and with the house in sight increased my 
speed. Suddenly I glanced to the right, and stopped 
with surprise, for there, lying down, not eight 
rods from me, was Old Emp. 

He had not yet noticed me, but as I cautiously 
tried to back away out of sight his head slowly 
turned. When he saw me, he was as startled as I 
had been. Just then a sudden gust of wind flapped 
a corner of the canvas against my shoulders. 

That was too much for Old Emp. In an instant 
he was on his feet. He stood for a moment glaring 
at me and pawing the earth; then he lowered his 
head with a bellow and charged. 

Dropping the canvas, I “‘lit out” for the fénce at 
top speed. I prided myself on being a swift runner, 
but one glance over my shoulder was enough to 
show me that I had no chance with Old Emp. I 
tried to think of something to do, but my brain re- 
fused to work. I had a vague memory of being told 
that if a person, when chased by a bull, would 
only stop running and lie perfectly still on the 
ground he would not be harmed; but I discovered 
then and there that it was a whole lot easier to 
talk about doing it when there was no bull round 
than to do it with Old Emp not more than three 
rods behind. 

So I ran on blindly, listening to the pound of the 
bull’s hoofs on the grass close behind me. Suddenly 
my feet caught on a rock and I fell. Before I could 
move, Old Emp thundered by me, carried far past 
by the momentum of his rush. 

As L rose, a new object presented itself to view, 
the old pasture well; and I saw that it was my 
only chance of safety. The well was not in use now, 
as we had a windmill nearer to the barn; 1 knew 
there could not be more than three or four feet of 
water in it now, and so with new hope I dashed 
toward it. As my feet touched the platform, I heard 
Old Emp close behind me. I leaped for the ropes 
and began to lower myself to the bottom. At the 
same instant the black bull crashed into the scaf- 
fold with such force that I lost control of myself 
for the moment. I let go one of the ropes. One 
bucket went up, and the other, with me clinging to 
the rope, plunged violently into the water. As I rose 
to my feet and got my head out of the water, I 
heard Old Emp trampling about above me and 
bellowing viciously. 

The well, which was lined with stones, was about 
twenty-five feet deep, and the scaffold to which 
the rope was attached rose about ten feet above 
the ground. The water came to my armpits, and 
the sudden change from the heat of my exertions 
to the cold water made me feel chilly and uncom- 
fortable. 

I dared not venture to climb out, for above me 
I could hear Old Emp demolishing the platform 
of the well. If I could only let father or Tom 
know of my predicament, they could ride over 
on horseback and set me free. It was useless to 
shout, however, for I could not make myself heard 
at the house. No other means of communication 
occurred to me. 

At last, as I gazed up at the little patch of blue 
sky above me, several strands of loose rope flut- 
tering in the breeze gave me an inspiration. Hast- 
ily stripping off my shirt, I clambered up a few 
feet on the rough stones until 1 was able to pull 








both buckets into reach. Then, emptying them of 
water, I tied the shirt securely to one bucket and, 
holding to the other, plunged back into the water 
again. As I raised the bucket and shirt into view 
above the well curb, I heard a snort of surprise 
from Old Emp, and renewed trampling. I now 
began to raise and lower the fluttering shirt, hoping 
to attract the attention of some one at home. 

After half an hour I heard the beat of horses’ 
hoofs, and a moment later, to my intense relief, 
heard Tom’s voice calling: ‘‘Who’s there?” 

“It’s Will!” I yelled. 

He laughed, and then I heard him driving Old 
Emp away. After a few minutes I climbed up the 
ropes, and when I had found the canvas started 
home wet and bedraggled. 

My adventure caused a good deal of laughter, 
and I had to endure some good-natured chaffing 
for a few weeks; but it had one good result, for 
that fall father sold Old Emp for an eastern market, 
although I always thought he would be too tough 
even for soup. 
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THE STRANGEST FISH IN THE 
WORLD 


HE most wonderful fish in the world looks 

more like a reptile than a fish. It cries like a 

eat, and is also able to growl. But even its 
voice is not the strangest thing about the puzzling 
creature. It has lungs, and it puts its head out of 
water, opens its mouth and breathes air into them 
just as a land animal does. 

Lungfish are a link between reptiles and fishes 
—the nearest of kin to the stock from which fishes 
and reptiles both sprang of any creature existing. 
They are found in South America, in Africa and 
in Australia; in fossil times their relatives were 
scattered over the whole world. 

One reason why lungfish have preserved them- 
selves is because they can live through long 





THE LUNGFISH OF AFRICA 


droughts. In South America they live in stagnant 
pools that dry up in the rainless season. In that 
situation a fish that could not breathe air would 
die, but the lungfish digs into the mud, curls up 
comfortably, and goes to sleep. It gets air from a 
hole that runs to the surface of the ground. 

Lungfish take excellent care of their young. 
The South American variety of the species bur- 
rows deep into the bottom of the swamp and hol- 
lows out a nest far underground. There the female 
lays her eggs, but it is the male that guards the 
young. The little ones, which look like tadpoles, 
stay in their nest under his watchful eye until they 
are about two and a half inches long. As they grow, 
they clamber freely through the mud, using their 
long fins as legs. 

Alligators are almost the only enemies strong 
enough to master the lungfish, and fishermen are 
wary of a bite from their powerful jaws, which can 
easily crunch the tough shell of the big marsh 
snails. Their rich salmon flesh is highly prized by 
the Indians, who go after them with spears. When 
a fish is caught it cries like a cat or growls, yet it 
has no real voice; it makes the sound merely by 
expelling the air from its lungs. 

African lungfish are even more like reptiles 
than their American brothers. One has a fin that 
is a quite near approach to the foreleg of a land 
animal. In a natural state, the African lungfish 
is about eighteen inches long, but when kept in 
aquariums and fed the year round, instead of lying 
dormant for lack of water, they grow to be two 
feet and a half long and weigh six pounds or 
more. 

When the water dries, the African fish folds it- 
self up, and winds about itself a cocoon of a sub- 
stance like mucilage, which it secretes. The air 
hole, from the fish’s mouth to the surface of the 
ground, is lined with the same mucus. So it sleeps 
the dry season away until rain comes, melts the 
cocoon, and lets it loose again. 

When the natives want to go fishing, they do not 
use a hook or even a spear. They take a pick and 
shovel and hunt the cocoons in the dry swamps, 
dig them up with plenty of earth round them, and 
store the clods away for future use. One variety 
of the lungfish makes for itself such a coat of mail 
that it can hardly be cut with a knife. The natives 
roast it whole in the fire, cocoon and all. 


os 


JOSEPHUS, THE LIVING 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


‘ | SEE by your card in the window that you’ve 
got an encyclopedia to sell cheap,” said 
Rufus Fogg to the clerk in the secondhand 

store, “so I come in, more out of curiosity than 

anything else. Oh, just sold it, have you? Well, no 
harm done, though I should have liked to look it 
over. I ain’t very familiar with encyclopedias. 

Don’t know as there ever was one in our neighbor- 

hood, unless you might have called Josephus Doo- 

little one. He could give you some kind of answer 
to almost any question that you were a mind to 
ask him. 

“You see, Josephus had more time than the rest 
of us for accumulating information. He had some 
prop’ty fall to him when he wasn’t much past 
middle age, and he never done a stroke of work 
after that as long as he lived. He’d set and read 
all day long; and, being possessed of a most re- 
markable memory, he got to be a kind of authority 
on every conceivable subject. 

“T shall never forget the time,” continued Rufus, 
“that I consulted him about an apple tree of mine. 
My maiden aunt that was living with us on the 
home place had been sort of poorly, and one day 
she come in from outdoors terribly upset. ‘I ain’t 
long for this world,’ says she. ‘That russet tree, 
south of the barn, isn’t going to leaf out scarcely 
any. It will be all dead before another season, and 
I know what that means,’ says she. 

“Then she went on to tell how her father, not 
long before he died, had set it out, and said to her, 
‘that tree will outlast your time, Eunice.’ She’d told 
us that story a hundred times, though I guess it 
had never weighed much on her before. But now 








that she was feeling all out of sorts she was ready 
to let it prey on her mind; and we couldn’t argue 
her out of the notion. Finally, we got her to go and 
pay a visit at my brother John’s, hoping that the 
change would do her good; but we heard that she 
was just as low-spirited over there. 

“One day my wife asked me if I couldn’t do 
something to bring that tree to, and it occurred to 
me to go over and ask Josephus if he knew of any- 
thing to do. ‘ 

“He set and thought a minute after I’d laid the 
ease before him; and then, instead of giving me 
advice, he began to relate a story that he had come 
across somewhere in his reading. I can’t tell it in 
book language, same as Josephus did, but it run 
something like this: 

“One day one of them caliphs that they used to 
have over in Turkey was setting on his throne, and 
along came a soothsayer and began to make his 
predictions. One of them was that the caliph had 
only a very short time to live. Of course that was 
kind of discouraging, and the caliph seemed to 
take it to heart. 

“Then one of his head men spoke up and says to 
the soothsayer, ‘How long do you predict that you 
are going to live?’ 

“*My days will be long in the land,’ says the 
soothsayer. 

“Then the adviser steps up to the throne and 
whispers two or three words in the caliph’s ear. 
The caliph nodded and hollered to his soldiers to 
off with the soothsayer’s head, and it was done as 
quick as a wink. ‘Now,’ says the adviser to the 
caliph, ‘part of his prophecy has gone wrong, any- 
way, and so I guess you needn’t worry about the 
rest’; and at that the caliph chirked right up and 
went on reignin’ as if nothing had happened. 

“Well, I was so thick-headed that, first off, I 
didn’t see what bearing that story had on my apple 
tree ; but with Josephus’s help I soon got the idea, 
and I went right home and carried it out. 

“In a few days Aunt Eunice came home, and, 
first thing, she went out to look 
at the tree. But there wasn’t 
any tree there. I had cut it 
down and worked it up into 
firewood, and sodded over the 
place where it had been. 

“*There, Aunt Eunice,’ says 
I, ‘you see, grandpa wasn’t 
much of a prophet, after all. 
You’ve outlasted the tree.’ 

“For a minute she hardly 
knew whether to laugh or to 
ery, but sheconcluded to laugh. 

“She began to mend from 
that very day, and pretty soon 
she was as spry as ever. She 
was near ninety when she 
finally passed away. 

“Josephus has gone, too, and we kinder miss 
him. If you should get hold of another encyclo- 
peedia, and was willing to let it go reasonable, I 
might like to trade for it.” 


os 


HOW A HERO DIED 


DRAMATIC incident in which a heroic young 
A officer faced death in soldierly manner is 
the climax of a true story that recently 
appeared in Stars and Stripes, the official news- 
paper of the American Expeditionary Force. 

He was Francis M. Leahy of Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, and he had served in the ranks before 
he won his commission. He used to tell of the days 
when he was orderly to Capt. Pershing in the 
Philippines. One day while he was resting with 
his men by the wayside a German shell came 
whizzing out of space just as the order arrived 
that the regiment was to fall in and move on. 

The shell ploughed up the earth and stretched 
on the ground several men who were just getting 
to their feet. It hit the tree against which Capt.’ 
Leahy was leaning and snapped it off like a 
stalk of asparagus. A piece of shell struck him 
in the back and tore its way through his chest. 

“Good-by, boys!’ he said, and his head sagged 
forward. - 

Then it was as if, somewhere in the universe, 
an invisible commander had called, “Attention!” 
Capt. Leahy raised his head. With clearing voice 
he called the name of the officer next in command. 

“Lieut. Hansen,” he said, ‘‘the command is 
‘Forward!’ See the boys through!” 

Then he died. 6 


AN UNANSWERABLE RETORT 


YOUNG dentist who joined the navy was 
A eventually detailed toa ship. To his delight, 
says the Argonaut, he discovered that one 
of the officers aboard was an old client, who owed 
him a long-standing debt for services rendered. 
One evening, when he was alone with the officer, 
he mentioned the matter of his bill. The officer, 
who had just had a nasty five minutes with the 
chief, was in a bad temper, and metaphorically 
mopped up the deck with the unhappy ex-den- 
tist. 
“Look here, sir,’’ remonstrated the latter, “I only 
asked you a civil question. There’s no occasion 
for you to gnash at me—with my own teeth, too.” 


es? 


A SENSITIVE “NATIVE SON” 


HEN the Calumet and Hecla mines were 

opened nearly all the miners were Cornish- 

men. Gradually, however, immigrants from 
Central Europe began to find employment. The 
Cornishmen looked upon them with disfavor, and 
at last one of the older men went to Mr. Agassiz, 
the president of the company, and said that some- 
thing would have to be done; there were altogether 
too many “foreigners” coming in. 

Mr. Agassiz, who was himself a Swiss by birth, 
listened sympathetically, and said: “I think you're 
right, John. If this kind of thing continues, you 
and I will have to go back to the old country.” 


os 


THE “ZOO” MOUSE 


OCK, fresh from the Highlands, was visiting 
the London “Zoo.” Seeing so many strange 
animals, he called out to an attendant: 
“Here, mon! Ye micht tell’s the names o’ thae 
bit beasties.” 
“Certainly,” said the attendant. “That large 
black one is a bear.” 


“And that one with the small horns is a wapiti.”’ 
“Ay!” 


“And that one with the large horns is a moose.” 
“A moose! Awa’, mon! If that’s a moose, then 
what are yer rats like?” 
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atten CE upon a time there was 

a little girl named Sally 
who lived in the coun- 
try with her old Aunt 
Jane. There were no 
children for her to play 
with, so she was often 
lonely. Most of her time 
she spent in the fields 
with the birds, the 
flowers and the winds. She loved the winds 
best of all; they seemed so friendly and so 
near; but always she longed for a real live 
playmate. 

One warm day she wandered across the fields 
and threw herself down beneath her favorite 
walnut tree. A cricket was sounding one note 
over and over again, and the wind was singing 
a slow song in the top of the tree. Sally sighed 
and shut her eyes. 

Suddenly a queer thing happened: without 
opening her eyes or rising to her feet, she 
found herself walking along a perfectly strange 
road. It was a long white road without a tree; 
all the land that lay on either side of it was 
white, too, and so was the sky. As she stood 
still and looked wonderingly round her, a 
whirlwind of dust came wheeling up the road. 
Her hat sailed off; her curls tossed this way 
and that; her skirts blew wildly about. 

we That is strange, ’’ said Sally; but she 
walked on. 

The road soon turned a sharp corner. As 
Sally rounded the bend she came in sight of the 
queerest-looking house that she had ever laid 
eyes on. It was a white building with a slop- 
ing roof, and with queer funnels and bellows 
sticking out from it in every direction. A glass 
cupola was perched on the roof like a cherry 
on a birthday cake, and a gray-bearded man 
sat in it staring through a long spyglass. 

The wind began to blow hard again. Sud- 
denly the door of the house sprang open 
and a little girl blew out. She moved with a 
hop, a skip and a jump; her feet scarcely 
touched the ground, and she seemed as light 
as a piece of thistledown. She had red cheeks, 
mischievous eyes and a mop of black curls; 
her short pink skirts were whipping round her 
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THE HOUSE OF THE WINDS 


know the winds were BY MAZIE V. CARUTHERS | Sally was too much 


real people, ’’ she said. 

‘*Oh, there are lots of things that you earth 
people don’t know, ’’ said Susy with a laugh. 
‘*Well, if you haven’t seen me you’ve heard 
me many a time. My family and I are busy, 
for we always have to obey the Weather Man. 
He lives up there in that cupola and watches 
the earth through his spyglass. Whenever he 
rings his bell, father or mother or I must go; 
when he sends all three of us out at once 
there’s a fearful noise, I tell you!’’ The Wind 
child caught Sally by the hand and pulled her 

toward the house. ‘‘Come in- 
side,’’ she coaxed, ‘‘and meet 








A LITTLE GIRL BLEW OUT 


bare knees. The strange little girl came skip- 
ping straight to Sally. 

‘*Here you are at last!’’ she cried. ‘‘I’ve 
asked you often enough. ’’ 

Sally was amazed. ‘‘Why, I never saw you 
before!’’ she stammered. 

The other child laughed breezily. 

‘*No, you never did,’’ she said, ‘‘though 
I’ve been near you often enough. This is the 
House of the Winds, and I am Susy Wind.’’ 

Sally was more puzzled than ever. ‘‘I didn’t 


THE MYSTERIOUS WATCH j 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 








the whole Wind family!’’ 

So they went into a big 
room that was fitted out with 
huge pieces of furniture. On 
one of the great beds lay a 
large man, the largest Sally 
had ever seen, fast asleep. 

“That is Father Wind,’’ 
Susy explained. ‘‘He was up 
all last night. The Weather 
Man ordered a great storm, 
and poor father had to blow 
the bellows for twelve whole 
hours. Don’t you remember 
how. the wind howled round 
your windows? My father 
was making all that noise; 
and now he’s resting while 
my mother takes her turn. ’’ 

Sally stared at Mother 
Wind, who was a large woman with black hair 
and red cheeks. She was busy with the funnels 
and the bellows. As she worked, the crying of 
a great windstorm far off could be heard; but 
while Sally listened it grew fainter. 

Susy was listening, too. ‘‘ The storm is nearly 
over, ’’ she said. ‘‘ Now maybe the Wind family 
can get a little rest. ”” 

Mother Wind sat down in one of the huge 
chairs. ‘‘Well, Sally, ’’ she puffed, out of breath, 
‘*I’m glad you’ve come to see us at last.’’ 





puzzled to reply. But 
Mother Wind did not wait for an answer. She 
got up and began to prepare supper. When the 
meal was ready she said, ‘‘Come, children! 
Wake up, father!’’ 

There were four bowls of delicious creamy 
custard on the table, and when Father Wind 
crossed the floor to take his seat they shook 
like jelly. He was so red in the face and had 
such big eyes that Sally could hardly eat for 
looking at him. 

When he caught her staring at him he gave 
a jolly haw-haw that sounded 
like the roar of the ocean 
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‘*we dress in clouds here. Susy prefers pink; 
so when she needs a new dress we just take a 
cloud of that color.’’ 

Just then there was a loud ringing of bells. 
*‘O dear!’” said Susy. ‘‘That means all three 
of us must get ready to blow again. I wanted 
you to look through the Weather Man’s tele- 
scope, Sally, but it’s too late now. I don’t 
dare to speak to him after three bells ring; 
he’s very cross when a storm is beginning. ’’ 

Father Wind jumped up from the table and 
began to work the bellows furiously. A loud 
rumbling and moaning could be heard. _ 

‘*There’s going to be a big storm, ’’ Susy said. 

Mother Wind put her hand on Sally’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Hurry home, child,’’ she ‘said. 
‘*But don’t forget us. When the evening breeze 
blows over your face I’m telling you good 
night; and when the shutters rattle and bang, 
that’s Father Wind playing pranks. Go part 
of the way with her, Susy—and hurry, both 
of you.’’ 

So the two children raced to the spot where 
the white road turned. ‘‘Good-by. Don’t forget 
me,’’ Susy Wind whispered. 

**Good-by,’’ Sally answered, and just at that 
moment off went her hat. She turned to see 
Susy puffing her cheeks with might and main. 

‘‘Oh, how ‘easily you do it!’’ Sally cried, 
delighted. Susy, promising that she would do 
it again often, ran, scampering and fluttering, 
down the road. 

Sally went on and on until she began to grow 
very tired. Then all at once, she never knew 
how, she found herself back under the walnut 
tree. The sky had darkened, and it was 
thundering; a few raindrops were falling. She 
hurried home, and just as she reached the 
house the storm began. Such a storm! The 
trees bent and the house rocked. But Sally 
was not in the least afraid; she even laughed 
aloud. It was only the Wind family puffing 
and blowing at bellows and funnels as the 
Weather Man had told them to do. 

Sally never went back to the House of the 
Winds, because she did not know the way ; but 
she knew well enough that the Wind family 
came to see her. Sometimes when she was 
falling asleep at night she felt Mother Wind’s 








waves. ‘‘She wonders why 
we’re so red-cheeked and big- 
eyed, ’’ he laughed. ‘‘It’s be- 
cause we have to puff and 
blow so hard. Eat your sup- 
per, little girl,’’ he said. ‘‘It 
isn’t often that you get cream 
from the Milky Way.’’ 

So the delicious custard 
was Milky Way cream! Sally 
thought it tasted much better 
than the cream that came from 
Aunt Jane’s spotted cow. She 
plucked up courage to ask 
some questions. 

** Housekeeping is very 
simple here,’’ Mother Wind 
explained. ‘‘Every day we go 
out and scoop up a quantity 
of fresh Milky Way. When 
the house needs sweeping I merely open the 
door, and Father Wind puffs it clean in a 
moment. As for clothes —’’ She reached over 
and touched Sally’s dress. ‘‘That’s pretty,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I think I’ll make Susy a dress of 
the same pattern. Susy, go get that new piece 
of pink cloud that you brought home yes- 
terday.’’ 

Susy ran off and returned with a piece of 
soft pink material that Sally thought was very 
beautiful. ‘‘ You see,’’ Mother Wind explained, 














JUST AT THAT MOMENT 
OFF WENT HER HAT 


kind hand on her forehead; and sometimes at 
midnight she waked and laughed to herself at 
the sound of jolly old Father Wind slamming 
the shutters. Often at sunrise her curtains blew 
apart and she waked to see a rosy face peeping 
at her round the edge of the window. 

And whenever she went outdoors, particu- 
larly in March and October, and her hat flew 
off and her skirts whipped wildly about, she 
would jump for joy and say, ‘‘Hello, Susy 
Wind, I’m so glad you’ve come! Let’s play!’’ 





in a snug little pocket that had been cunningly sewed 
into the lining of the coat. ‘‘Where did this pocket 
come from ?’’ said Richard, bewildered. 

His mother admitted that she had sewed it into the 





HERE, Uncle Dick forgot his wateh!’’ Rich- 

ard said. ‘‘I"can hear it ticking somewhere. ’’ 

Uncle Dick had left that morning to travel 

round the world. It would be dreadful if he had gone 
without his watch—a silver watch engraved with his 
name, Richard Willing. That was Ric *s name, too. 

Richard searched the sitting room high and low, but 
he could not find the watch. Yet whenever he stood 
still he could hear a clear tick-tick, tick-tick some- 
where close by. It was not the clock, he knew. He did 
not say anything more to the family. ‘‘I’ll just find the watch, 
that’s all,’’ he decided. It was fine to have another chance to 
wait on Uncle Dick. Richard had always waited joyfully on 
his uncle, and he was ready enough to begin again. 

When he walked out to the front porch he was surprised to 
find that he could still hear the ticking. Greatly puzzled he 
went out to play and played so hard that he forgot his 
problem for a while. But at dinner he heard the ticking 
again. ‘‘Why, the watch is in the dining room!’’ he thought, 
much astonished ; but when he searched the dining room later 
on, he found nothing. 

When Richard changed his suit at six o’clock he was still 
determined to find the watch. Had he not always done things 
for Uncle Dick? Besides, he knew well enough how he him- 
self would feel if he had lost a silver watch engraved with his 
very own name. He was not astonished when he noticed, 








SHE WAKED TO SEE A ROSY 
FACE PEEPING AT HER 


after a while, that the ticking had stopped. The watch had run 
down, of course; now it would be harder than ever to find! 

The next morning he was startled to hear the ticking 
again, not quite so distinct but very plain. He could not keep 
silent any longer. ‘‘Mother!’’ he burst out. ‘‘I know I hear 
Unele Dick’s watch. Listen—don’t you?’’ 

His mother said she did. ‘‘Where does it seem to heart 
she asked. 

Richard listened intently. Then a startled look came into 
his face. ‘‘It’s on me!’’ he cried. 

He felt in all his pockets. Then he slipped his coat off and 
shook it. Nothing happened; but every time he stood still 
and listened the ticking was as plain as ever. Richard kept 
on searching the coat; his face was red with excitement. All 
at once he gave a shout. ‘‘Here’s the watch!’’ he cried. 

Sure enough, there was the mysterious watch, tucked away 





coat the night before last, after he had gone to bed. 

‘‘And Uncle Dick put the watch in,’’ she said. 
‘*Read the card that is tied to it.’’ 

‘*For my Willing Nephew’’ was written on the card 
in big letters. 

‘*For me!’’ cried Richard, with dancing eyes. Then he 
looked doubtful. ‘‘But he’s got five nephews named 
Willing,’’ he added. 

‘*Maybe you’re the willingest, though,’’ Richard’s 
mother said, laughing. 

But Richard was so busy winding the watch with eager 
fingers that he did not stop to find out what she meant. 
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FLOWER-FOLK sy martua B. THOMAS 


Hollyhocks are lovely ladies dressed in crinoline, 
Pansies, saucy little fellows, faces all a-grin. 


Buttercups are chubby children, laughing in the 


grass ; 
Daisies always bow politely when the people pass. 


But the violets are sweetest (timid little dears! ); 
Dandelion likes to scare them into frightened tears. 
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DRAWN BY R. L. LAMBDIN 
BEFORE WAHWA COMPREHENDED THE TRICK, THE CURRENT BORE THE RAFT.. 


THE STORY 


family of Gorham, Maine, for more than a 

hundred years: a brown, rust-pitted old gun 
barrel, nearly or quite four feet in length, with 
pan and long, curved breech strap. It was prob- 
ably from a Brown Bess or Queen’s arm—a 
musket of the days of Elizabeth or Anne, 

The lock was gone, and also the old stock and 
the iron ramrod, for it had been through at least 
one house fire. It was merely an old rusty gun 
barrel ; but it had a most fascinating history for 
us, and our annual visit to Gorham was always 
the occasion for getting it down from the garret 
and again hearing the story. 

About the year 1729, the McLellans, Hugh and 
Elizabeth, came to America from the north of 
Ireland, bringing with them their little year-old 
son, William, and settled at Gorham, near Port- 
land. Other settlers had notched little clearings 
into the inclosing forest. Indians came and went, 
from cabin to cabin, fetching otter skins to trade 
for tobacco, gunpowder or rum. 

These Indians were chiefly Ossipees and Pe- 
quawkets. It was after Capt. Lovewell’s famous 
fight with the Pequawkets, over at Lovewell 
Pond, which resulted in breaking up that warlike 
tribe; but many scattered families were now liv- 
ing near the white settlements. 

From 1730 to 1745 there was no Indian war; 
England and France were at peace, and their 
North American colonies were not, for the time, 
involved in those. foolish animosities between 
royal houses in Europe that so frequently dev- 
astated New England with fire and sword. 

With true Scotch-Irish thrift, Hugh and Eliza- 
beth McLellan planned, toiled and’ made for 
themselves a home at Gorham. Their farm wid- 
ened its acres along the intervale; good crops of 
corn, beans and wheat were raised; and their 
children were strong and healthy, especially 
Young Bill, as their neighbors called him, who 
grew up a tall, alert boy, keen at trapping and 
hunting, and a good shot with the old firelock. 

For three years, from the time Young Bill was 
thirteen until he was sixteen, his favorite play- 
fellow was an Indian boy of about his own age, 
who was said to be the son of the Pequawket 
chief Wahwa, who fought at Lovewell Pond. 
They called him Young Wahwa. His mother 
now lived in a wigwam, three miles up the Pre- 
sumpscott River. 

Hugh McLellan was accustomed to set his son 
a daily stint at hoeing, or whatever farm work 
was required ; and this work the Indian lad, who 
usually turned up at the farm by eight or nine 
o’clock in the morning, often helped Young Bill 
to finish, so that they might go off to the river 
or the bay together, to fish or hunt or trap. 

For a time the Indian boy was the better hunter 
and trapper; Young Bill, however, proved to be 
an apt pupil and in time began to excel his 
teacher. Although of about equal height and 
weight, too, Young Bill was the stronger and 
cooler-headed, and at wrestling and rough-and- 
tumble he proved himself more than a match for 
his Indian playfellow. The same was true of their 
marksmanship, for each possessed a musket and, 
when they could get powder and lead, used often 
to fire at a target. 

As months passed Young Wahwa began to 
resent the superiority of Young Bill and became 


[: had been a treasured relic in the McLellan 








sullen ; the two continued pretty good 
friends, however, until the autumn 
of the third year (1744). In September, 
that fall, Young Bill accused his In- 
dian comrade of putting a skunk in 
one of the large box traps that he had 
set for mink, and also of taking an 
otter from one of the traps that they 
had set in company, and of selling the skin for 
his own behoof. 

Young Bill, watching for a chance to pay off 
the score, found an opportunity about a week 
later, while the two were out on a raft fishing in 
the Presumpscott. There was a wild black-cherry 
tree on the bank, partly overhanging the stream, 
laden with cherries, which, after the first frosts, 
had become very palatable. They poled the raft 
under the tree and, reaching up to the lowest 
limbs, began together to pull them down, so as 
to get the cherries from the top of the tree, where 
they were largest and sweetest. 

It was a springy, tall, young tree, but, putting 
their united weight and strength to it, they at last 
bent the-trunk down to the raft. 

They had a basket on the raft, and, after a 
crafty look round, Young Bill said, “You hold 
fast, Wahwa, and I’ll get the basket, to pick in’’ ; 
and at that he suddenly let go of the tree, with 
the result that it rose seven or eight feet clear of 
the raft, carrying the young Indian with it. Ina 
moment more, too, before Wahwa comprehended 
the trick, the current bore the raft with Young 
Bill away from under him-and left him dangling 
over deep water. 

It was not a pleasant predicament; nor could 
the young redskin’s feelings have been soothed 
by the jeering laugh of his white companion, who 
cried, ‘‘Maybe you’ll put another skunk in my 
trap !’? 

For some moments Wahwa hung there without 
a word in reply. He would not condescend to beg 
Young Bill to come back with the raft, and to 
climb up by the slender green branches of the 
tree was impossible. At. last he dropped into 
the water and swam ashore, emerging very wet 
and muddy. 

Young Bill, who had poled the raft to land a 
little way below, now approached, laughing, not 
in the least averse to going on together again. 
But Wahwa did not consider it as a good joke. 

**Young Bill,” he cried, “you play ’um bad 
trick! By-um-by it come war ; then I pay you for 
this.”” And without deigning further remark he 
turned and stalked off. That was his last trip with 
Young Bill; he never came to the McLellan cabin 
afterwards. 

As it chanced, too, ‘‘it came war’’ the following 
spring. That was the time of ‘‘King George’s 
war,’’ as it was called, when the New England- 
ers, under Sir William Pepperell, went down to 
Cape Breton Island, to take Louisburg, and when 
Massachusetts was at war against all the Indians 
of Maine, 

A cruel and miserable war it proved to be, the 
memory of which is now a reproach. 

Scouting parties of whites scoured the forest, 
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from Kittery to the Penobscot, 
hunting redskins as they would 
hunt wolves or bears. Too few, 
too weak, to meet the English 
in battle, the Indians broke up 
in prowling war parties, and 
attacked the settlers by stealth. 
They shot men and women from 
ambush, killed cattle, and took here and there a 
captive, whom they hurried away through the 
woods to the French in Canada. 

Many outlying settlements were now for the 
time abandoned by the whites ; but at Gorham the 
MceLellans, the Knights and other families re- 
mained at their farms; and on the 19th of June 
that season Young Bill was doing his stint of 
hoeing corn alone—with no Wahwa to help him 
—in a newly-cleared field at some distance from 
the house. It was what the settlers called ‘‘a for- 
ward year’’; the corn was tasseled and as high 
as the boy’s head. 

He had taken his gun, for there was constant 
expectation of Indian attack, although as yet 
Gorham had not been molested. But one cannot 
hoe corn with a gun in his hands; and Young 
Bill had set the piece against a pine stump at the 
end of the row where he began. 

On the far side the cornfield, which was about 
a hundred yards long, extended nearly to the 
forest, where a‘border of blackened stumps and 
logs separated it from the green woods. 

The boy had hoed out and back once, and was 
on his third row, when he heard a deer run in the 
woods beyond the field. This led him to glance 
that way suspiciously ; for deer rarely run in the 
forest unless startled. 

His alertness was well repaid, As he glanced 
along between the corn hills ahead, he caught 
sight of a dark- object moving close to the ground 
at the end of the row. A rank pumpkin vine in 
the corn, with great green leaves, partly hid what 


he saw from view; but in spite of that obstruc-. 


tion he had a momentary glimpse of something 
crawling there, and he suspected instantly that 
it was a lurking Indian. 

Most boys of our time would probably have 
turned and run back to his gun, or to the house. 
Young McLellan, however, had been trained in 
a different school. On his head was a wide- 
brimmed straw hat, and as he was facing the sun 
the brim was pulled forward. Thus he could go 
on hoeing and yet keep his eyes fixed on the gap 
at the far end of the row. The sound of his hoe 
on the stones and tree roots made it seem as if 
he were busy and had seen nothing ; and immedi- 
ately, out there at the end of the row, he saw 
an Indian’s scalp lock and face rise over the 
pumpkin vine. 

Young Bill kept his hoe going; but his eyes 
were on that Indian. There was a daub of war 
paint down each cheek and across his forehead ; 
and three eagle’s feathers decorated his tuft of 
hair. But the boy’s keen eyes were not deceived. 
It was his old playfellow, Wahwa! And Young 
Bill knew instantly that Wahwa was there after 
his scalp, and would get it if he did not outwit 
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him. This was war time. It was his scalp, or 
Wahwa’s. 

But his own gun was back at the end of the 
corn row. Wahwa might fire at him at any 
moment, for the distance between them was no 
more than fifty paces; he must get? back to his 
gun, somehow ; and the ruse he employed was a 
fine display of youthful nerve. 

‘*Heigh-ho!”” he yawned, as if to himself. 
‘*Ain’t this sun hot! Oh, don’t I hate hoein’ !’’ 

Without turning his head, he walked leisurely 
back along the row, chopping at a sprout here 
and a fireweed there, although he expected every 
moment to feel Wahwa’s bullet. 

Reaching the stump where his gun was, he 
threw down his hoe and again yawned, stretch- 
ing up his arms,—for he knew that Wahwa’s eyes 
were upon him,—then pretended to sit down there 
to rest. But his head was no sooner down out of 
sight in the corn than he grasped his gun and 
crawled softly off to one side, for a hundred feet 
or more, to another stump about which had 
sprung up a fresh young clump of leafy basswood 
sprouts. With his head behind these sprouts, he 
now peeped up cautiously, and soon perceived 
that his stratagem had succeeded. Almost im- 
mediately Wahwa’s head rose slowly among the 


.corn tassels, and. the Indian peeped toward 
, the end of the row where he had seen Young 


Bill disappear. 

For some moments the young redskin watched 
the spot intently ; then he stole slowly forward. 
Evidently he believed that Young Bill had sat 
down by the pine stump. Young Bill could see the 
muzzle of Wahwa’s gun among the cornstalks, 
as step by step he moved nearer, bent half double 
to keep out of sight. In that manner heapproached 
within twenty paces of the pine stump, raising 
his feathered head a little higher to peer forward, 
as he got nearer. 

All this greatly amused Young Bill, who was 
erouching behind the clump of basswood sprouts 
with his own gun cocked and ready; and he 
now suddenly sang out, ‘“You no catch Young 
Bill this time!’’ 

With a start Wahwa looked toward the sprouts, 
then ducked down in the corn, but not quick 
enough to escape Young Bill’s bullet; for the 
white boy had fired the instant he spoke. Dropping 
his gun, the young Indian ran back through the 
corn. Among the logs at the end of the row he 
stumbled and fell heavily, but regained his feet 
and reached a swamp in the forest, beyond the 
cleared land, 

Here young McLellan, knife in hand, over- 
took him. Hearing his step, Wahwa looked up; 
he was fast bleeding to death. 

*O Bill, you shoot him well!” he gasped. It 
was the fortune of war; and this youthful Pe- 
quawket, son of a chief, uttered neither reproach 
nor complaint, 

For some time Young Bill stood looking at him 
in silence. It was evident that Wahwa was past 
help. In those old days of warfare and constant 
peril human hearts were hard. Wahwa had come 
there to take his scalp, and Young Bill could 
hardly be expected to feel much pity for him. 
But it is to the white boy’s credit that he dropped 
his knife with something much like a sob and did 
what he could to make the last moments of his 
former playmate comfortable. 
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Combination(, y 
Aluminum Cooking Set 


Here is a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long way toward satisfying the desire 
of every housekeeper for a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. The Set consists of four 
pieces, so made that they fit together perfectly in various combinations to form eight 
different utensils such as are needed in the kitchen every day the year round. 












KAa piece is stamped out of a solid 
sheet of aluminum. Cannot flake 
or rust like enameled ware—and there 
are no seams or soldered joints. 

This is one of the most attractive 
as well as the most practical articles 
we have ever offered. Combining the 
four pieces will make the following 
useful utensils: 


6 Quart Preserving Kettle. Especially 
desirable in aluminum which cannot form 
poisonous compounds with fruit acids. 


2 1-2 Quart Pudding Pan. In addition 
to puddings and pastry this pan is equally 
useful for stews, bread, jellies, etc. 


6 Quart Covered Kettle. The Kettle 
is useful for stews, soups, for boiling vege- 
tables, and for a thousand and one other 
purposes that are familiar to the housewife. 


Covered Baking Dish or Casserole. 
The Casserole is becoming more popular 
each day. It will be found useful for the 
preparation of many choice dishes. 


Double Roaster. The combination of the 
Pudding Pan inverted and Kettle makes a 
perfect self-basting Roaster. Tough meat 
or an old fowl, cooked in this Roaster, are 
made as tender as chicken. 


Colander. For draining vegetables, wash- 
ing fruits, lettuce, etc. 


Double Boiler. By placing the Pudding 
Pan inside the Kettle and used with the 
cover, a perfect Double Boiler is secured, 
and can be used for cooking all kinds of 
cereals. 
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Steam Cooker. The combination of 

8 Kettle, Colander and the Pudding Pan 
inserted makes a perfect Steam Cooker, 
enabling the housewife to cook two articles 
at the same time. 


tiie, ;, The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at 

s least $7.50 if purchased separately. We are anticipating 

a very large response to our liberal Offer and have 

contracted for a large number of these Sets so that no 
one may be disappointed. 


How to Get This 
Fine Set 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion (not for any member 
of your household), with 75 cents extra, and we 
will send you one of these ‘“8’’ Combination 
Aluminum Cooking Sets. The Set will be sent 
by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by 
receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask 
your postmaster how much postage you should 
send us for a 3-lb. package. 
NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion 


subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a 
home where it has not been taken the past year. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


See 


1—Preserving Kettle 2—Pudding Pan 3—Covered Kettle 4—Casserole 5—Double Roaster 6—Colander 1—Double Boiler 8—Steam Cooker 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
pe sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








THE USE OF TEA 


EA is the dried leaf of a plant, originally 
cultivated in China, but now grown ex- 
tensively in India, Ceylon and Japan, 
and to a very small extent in the United 
States. It has no food value in itself, 
for it is a pure stimulant, and as such 

is injurious unless used in moderation. Tea and 
coffee have virtually the same effect on the body, 
and owe their stimulating properties to the same 
chemical substance, though it is called theine 
when it appears in tea and caffeine when it appears 
in coffee. This substance, which we may as well 
call by its more common name, caffeine, is present 
in the proportion of about three or four per cent 
in tea and one and one half to two per cent in 
coffee. Since we use a larger amount of coffee 
than of tea to make a cupful, the quantity of 
caffeine in a cupful of coffee about equals the 
quantity in a cupful of tea. 

Caffeine is similar in chemical composition and 
in stimulating properties—as well as in its power 
to bring about injurious effects—to creatine, which 
is present in beef tea. Judging by the fact that 
nearly everyone drinks either tea or coffee, it 
is probable that, except in unusual cases, a 
moderate amount of caffeine taken daily does 
no special harm. Those who preach against the 
use of those beverages assert, however, that 
they contribute to the disturbances attributed to 
an excess of uric acid in the blood—high blood 
pressure, rapid pulse, headache, vertigo, insomnia, 
rheumatic pains and disease of the kidneys. One 
effect of tea or of coffee taken with meals is to 
retard digestion, which is not always undesirable, 
as it prolongs the “staying power” of a meal; but 
when digestion is poor, often no benefit results 
from treatment until the patient ceases entirely 
to use tea and coffee. 

We best appreciate the benefit of tea as a stimu- 
lant if we take it in the afternoon when our energy 
has begun to flag a little; then a cup of weak tea, 
without food, will give us renewed strength to 
finish the day’s work. Two small cupfuls taken 
an hour or two apart will do more good than one 
large cupful; but in the United States few of us 
seem to have the time for even one cupful, although 
it would perhaps be better for some of us if we 
took a few minutes early in the afternoon for the 
cup that cheers, rather than to wait until later 
when we are fagged. 

Tea should be poured off the leaves very quickly ; 
most persons let it stand too long, and thus extract 
too much of the caffeine as well as of tannin. It isa 
curious fact that the tea habit, or its equivalent in 
coffee, cola, Paraguay tea, or guarana, is almost 
world-wide. Caffeine is a far nearer universal form 
of stimulant than alcohol. 
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HANDICAPS 


OB and two of his friends drifted into the 
library where Uncle Jim was reading 
his newspaper, and sat down to talk. 
They were discussing very personal 
matters, but no one minded Uncle Jim. 

“The trouble with my job,” Tom 

Seymour was saying, “‘is that there’s not the slight- 

est chance of getting ahead. Why, the fellows in 

the office say that the older men just stick there 
to keep the younger ones down. There hasn’t been 

a promotion—I don’t know when. And fussy! 

Whew! Why, a fellow couldn’t get on in thatoffice! 

It isn’t possible! And yet Mr. Bates tells dad that 

he’d be only too glad to move them up; and dad 

believes him, of course, and puts it up to me.” 

“Well, my trouble’s exactly different,” said 
Henry Norton. ‘‘There are promotions all the time 
over at my place. But if you notice, it’s always 
somebody that has pull. I haven’t any pull, so of 
course that settles my chances. I got the job by 
answering an advertisement, you know. Pretty 
nearly every other fellow there is somebody’s 
nephew or grandson or something.” 

“You fellows make me tired,” said Bob. “You 
don’t even know your luck. You may have some 
troubles, but look at me! You’re in business, at 
least, aren’t you? Made a start, anyway. And look 
at me! Not even started yet! And going to college 
this fall for four years! Why, anybody could get 
to be a millionaire in four years! And most busi- 
ness men say that a college education is nothing 
but a drawback, too. Dad didn’t go to college him- 
self, but he thinks I ought to. Uncle Jim, of course, 
did go—but he’s a lawyer. That’s different. I want 
to go in for business.” 

As if in response to his name, Uncle Jim put 
down his paper and turned to face the little group. 

“Hello!” he called genially. “It’s a pleasure to 
hear somebody talking real business these days. 
Oh, that reminds me. Did you get out to the golf 
tournament at the club?” 

The boys shook their heads. Their own interests 
were in the direction of tennis rather than of golf. 

“Too bad you missed it. It was a very good 
tournament,”’ said Uncle Jim; ‘‘the most inter- 
esting that the Country Club’s ever had, I think. 
Jack Partridge won the cup, as usual, and Thayer 
Stevens won the second prize. But I don’t think 
either of them was half as pleased as old Mr. 
Painter; he was the most delighted person on 
those links.” 

“Why?” asked Bob. “Did he win anything?” 

“No, not athing; except what you fellows would 
call a drawback, I suppose. For the first time in all 





























the years he’s played there they handicapped him. 
He went round telling everybody about it. ‘That 
proves that I’m beginning to be a real player, 
doesn’t it?’ he’d say over and over again.” 

An understanding look came slowly into Bob’s 
face. ‘‘Oh,” he said, ‘‘so that’s why you switched off 
on golf tournaments! But we weren’t talking about 
games. We were talking about business—about 
real life—and real life isn’t a game, Uncle Jim.” 

“No,” admitted Uncle Jim, ‘‘it isn’t, But the 
laws that govern work and play are the same. 
Fair play is what everybody asks for, isn’t it? And 
they don’t mean just in games, either. Think over 
some of the recognized principles of good sport: 
teamwork and hitting the line hard and keeping 
your eye on the ball and not knowing when you’re 
beaten. Oh, a score of little catchwords. They 
work out pretty well in business and in other walks 
of life, too, don’t they? Even the matter of handi- 
caps applies. At first that seems different, maybe ; 
but when a fellow has the right idea about it,— 
when he sees, like old Mr. Painter, that a handi- 
cap is a compliment,—why, there’s nothing in the 
world that brings the right stuff out like a good, 
stiff handicap. You fellows just try looking at it 
that way, and see how it works out. I’m sure that 
the best thing that ever happened to me was having 
to work my way through college. 

“You must permit me to add, Bob,” he said, 
turning to his nephew with a smile, “that you have 
to know a handicap when you see one. I never 
heard old Mr. Painter speaking of the lessons that 
he took from Sandy McTaggart as a really serious 
handicap. So I have my doubts whether he’d re- 
gard four years at college in that light, either.” 
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THE WOLF OF THE SEA 


HE killer whale is “the wolf of the sea.” 

He is a powerful swimmer, twenty to thirty 

feet in length, goes at a tremendous speed, 
and is known for his boldness and intelligence; 
he is a ferocious pursuer and constantly destroys 
more than he eats. 

Mr. Roy C. Andrews, who for eight years col- 
lected and studied whales for the American Mu- 
seum, tells some interesting facts inthe New York 
Sun about the killers. They will apparently eat 
anything; fish, birds, walruses, whales, porpoises, 
all are its prey. In one instance thirteen porpoises 
and fourteen seals were taken from the stomach 
of a twenty-one-foot specimen. 

An explorer who has visited the Antarctic Ocean 
says that not one in five of the pack-ice seals is 
free from the marks of the killers’ teeth, and that 
even the sea leopard, the most powerful seal of 
the Antarctic, has been found fearfully lacerated. 

Killers are the only whales that feed upon their 
own kind. They sometimes go in company by 
dozens and set upon a young whale, baiting him 
like so many bulldogs. Some will lay hold of his 
tail, to keep him from thrashing, while others take 
hold of his head and bite and thrash him, until the 
poor creature, becoming overheated, lolls out his 
tongue. This is what the killers have been playing 
for. They instantly catch hold of his lips and, if 
possible, his tongue, and they also attack their 
victim’s fins and flukes. 

The killers do not know what fear is. In parties, 
they will attack the largest whales. The sperm 
whale is probably the only marine animal that is 
more than a match fora herd of killers. The gray 
whale, however, although twice the size of the 
killer and, ordinarily, the cleverest and most tricky 
of all the large whales, becomes so terrified when 
threatened by a killer that he either dashes madly 
for the shore, or rolls over on his back, actually 
paralyzed with fright. 

Mr. Andrews describes an attack that killers 
once made upon a man and several dogs that were 
standing on a cake of ice. The killers hurled them- 
selves at the ice cake from below and thrust their 
great heads through the cracks, which they forced, 
snapping their jaws viciously. Fortunately, man 
and dogs were just out of reach, and managed to 
escape. 
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GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN 


NE of the best stories of the war, says the 
Woman’s Home Companion, reveals the true 
fighting spirit of the American soldier. After 

a German attack, an American boy who came 
back to our lines discovered that his “pal,” with 
whom he had fought side by side, was missing; he 
immediately asked permission to go back over the 
field and get him. His officer advised him not to 
go, and said: 

“If you do, it will not be worth while. Go at your 
risk, but it will cost you your life.” 

The boy went out, found his: friend badly hurt, 
and brought him back near our line, but at that 
point the wounded soldier died. The rescuer him- 
self was then shot. Dying, he crawled back within 
the line. The officer, leaning over him just before 
he died, said: 

“T told you you would lose your life. Was it 
worth while?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the dying soldier. “He said 
he knew I would come.” 
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POOR DANZIG! 


Y attributing the following stanzas to person- 
ified Danzig, the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
evades responsibility for them: 


DANZIG TO WARSAW 


If Warsaw saw far more of war 
Than Warsaw sought to see, 

Another town more sore war saw 
Than Warsaw saw—that’s me! 


For Warsaw saw the war seesaw, 
But Warsaw saw no sea: 

I saw war soar by sea and shore, 
So Warsaw’s sore at me! 


The sore war Warsaw saw seesaw 
as a worse sore war for me; 

I saw more war than Warsaw saw, 

For the war wore Warsaw free! 


a 
THEIR IDEA OF LUXURY 


N old farmer, says the Edinburgh Weekly 
Scotsman, who, by hard work and parsi- 
monious habits, had got together a little 

fortune, decided that the time had at last arrived 
— he was justified in ordering a family car- 
riage. 

He went to a carriage builder’s and described 
in detail the kind of vehicle he wished to buy. 

‘‘Now, I suppose you want rubber tires,” said 
the carriage builder. a 

“No, sir!” replied the old farmer in tones of re- 
sentment. “My folk ain’t that kind. When they’re 
riding they want to know it.” 
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Summer Money for 


Boys and Girls 


The Outlook wants to employ 250 
wide-awake, intelligent boys and girls 
to represent it this summer—and all 
through the year, if you like. You 
can easily earn $10.00 a week, and 
more, simply by using an hour or two a 
day of your spare time. Write to-day for 
details of The Outlook’s Co-operative 
Profit Plan. Your parents will approve 
of your representing a magazine that 
has the standing of The Outlook. Ad- 
dress Junior Division, Department A, 


The Outlook 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
This is just as good an opportunity for 
grown-ups too. The Outlook also wants 


400 adult representatives. Write for de- 
tails to-day to Representatives’ Division. 


FACTORY-T0-RIDER 
ine 7 SAVES YOU MONEY 


- ry) - bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES 
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' Greatly improved; pri: 

DELIVER FREE to you on o— 
80 days trial, actual riding test. 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
small advance over our Special Fac- 
‘4 tory-to-Rider cash prices. 


TIRES, lam heels, parts 
supplies at Ealf somal petecse 
Dotiot buy abicycle, tires, or sun- 
ome until you get our big free 


mger catalog, low pri 
liberal terms. py 


thing. 
MEA CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.A-50, Chicago 


Ranger 
Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbike 





Equal to Every 
Requirement 







Three 
Months’ 
Trial 


Free 
Delivery 


Attractive 
Terms 


The New Companion Sewing Machine 
is equal to every requirement of home sewing. 
It is equipped with complete set of best at- 
tachments and will yield equally good results 
whether the work be the finest tucking on 
sheer material, hemming, ruffling, quilting, 
braiding, up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


Our Low Prices Will Surprise You 
Our unique system of selling direct from fac- 
tory to home effects a large saving for each 
purchaser. We offer a choice of seven styles, 
including foot treadle, electric and rotary 
models, guarantee each machine for twenty- 
five years, and pay all freight charges to your 
nearest freight station. Shipment made from 
four conveniently located shipping points in 
Eastern, Central and Western sections. 

Be sure to racti 
Terms balers: gee A yy Sire see Abretine 


A post-card request brings our free illustrated book- 
let by return mail. SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. ” 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 





























